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‘vr sale, that the owner wishes to 
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‘ether from the dovetail of a car- 
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ved circumstances, 
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he house. 
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THE THREE GRACES. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





“ Three half-open roses on one twig grew, 
Sweet is the summer! 
A nightingale sang the whole day through, 
Sweet is the summer!"" 


N the city of Gomorrah it was 
considered treason to call the three 
Misses Lewiston anything but the 
three Graces. 

When I say Gomorrah, I do not 
refer to the ancient city of the 
plain which was burnt with fire 
and brimstone out of heaven. I 
mean a certain city of the present 
time, and in the present country 
in which I write. Still, I am re- 
strained by candor to confess that 
the fact that this modern Go- 
morrah has not been consumed, 
seems to me to be chiefly, if not 
solely,owing to that other fact that 
no angel of the Lord has ever en- 
tered into it. That it richly deserves to be burnt under 
any circamatances of horror and ignominy is patent to 
every thinking mind. For a more wickedly corrupt 
city never cumbered the earth. 

Are you fancying now that the place was painted 
black, blue and brown, that the people went with 
filthy faces and clothes, and that the streets were 
ankle deep with mire. By no means. Gomorrah is 
a model town outwardly, and I don’t deny that there 
are some passable people in it; but the major- 
ity of the people have unclean hearts. Under the 
thin crust of respectability worn by many a man 
and woman of the highest standing, festered the low- 
est crimes, and vice invaded even the sanctuary. 

But 1 am getting disagreeable; and, after all, my 
theme is not Gomorrah, but the three Graces. When 
the angel comes, there is a chance, perhaps, that he 
may spare the town for their sakes; for of course a 
latter day Abraham would make mention of women 
as a saving element. 

Miss Clara, Miss Gertrude and Miss Isabel Lewis- 
ton had no father, that is to say, they had ha one, 
but he died before they had grown up, and they had 
no motber to speak of. A little, faded, scared, weak, 
dozzling, slatternly woman was called Mrs. Lewiston, 
and supposed to be the mother of those young ladies ; 
but I don’t believe she was. Though, on second 
thought, it seems possible. You know the looks of 
the cocoon-shell out of which the butterfly has burst? 
Well, it may be that way. The little body might be 
the dried-up, worthless shell in which these beauties 
had found their wings. Certainly they could have 
dispensed with her very well, and did pay sufficiently 
little attention to her. 7 

How shall I describe these creatures? Tall and 
willowy in form, like somebody’s daughters of whom 
Browning writes that he 

“ —had daughters sly and tall, 
And curling and compliant." 
They were perfectly formed, and moved with the 
grace of swans. They had long, slim fingers, white 
and round; they had white skins, fair and glossy; 
blue eyes, large and bright; reddish brown hair that 
curled and waved, and crawled out of braid as fast as 
it was put in; they had handsome, straight noses, 
and voluptuous, full, red mouths; they had tiny pink 
ears in which they never failed to have a jewel hung; 
they had slender feet, with arched insteps and round 
ankles; they had soft, smooth voices, and could sing 
like syrens; they knew how to dress bewitchingly; 
they could play the piano, harp and guitar; could 
paint, draw, lisp a little French (odiously, I contess), 
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. talk sentiment. 


I haven’t got through yet, though I put a period. 
It is for breath I put it, as an Irishman would say. 
These young paragons could be pious, could be witty, 
could be comical, could be mischievous, all in the 
most charming manner. They could cut an ac- 
quaintance so smoothly, that said acquaintance might 
go down to his grave believing that it was all a mis- 
understanding. There, I’ll stop, since I’m not writ- 
ing afour-volume novel. But I wouldn’t have the 
reader suppose for an instant that the half of their 
perfections has been told. 

What a group they made when I first saw them! 
I had just gone to Gomorrah to try if I should like to 
settle there, and everything appeared delightful. 
When I had been in town twenty-four hours, it 
seemed to me the only place in the world to live in. 
I wondered how I had made out to grow up anywhere 
else. Everybody took me by the hand; I was invited 
everywhere, everybody smiled on me. What candor! 
what cordiality! what trustingness! How different 
from the cold holding aloof of every other city in the 
world, I then thought. But I have changed my tune 


lady gave me one shy glance, then dropped her eyes , sweetness, too constant an effect, and they were too 


again, and made a mute and drooping curtsey. Miss 
Gertrude did the tender and sentimental dodge. This 
over, Miss Clara waved a hand toward the third sis- 
ter, who stood watching us with laughing. saucy face, 
and said, with a deprecating smile which seemed in- 
voluntary, ‘‘ My sister Isabel!” 

Isabel showed # set of splendid teeth in a broad, 
flashing smile, nodded, warbled outa careless “‘ Hap- 
py to see you, I’m sure,” then took my companion in 
hand. 

“ James Sawyer,” she said, “you’re a wretch! 
You told me that Grazia was a delightful singer; and 
I was silly enough to go and hear her last night. I’ve 
had the ear-ache ever since.” 

Miss Isabel did the piquant and dashing. Now 
what more could a man ask? There were compan- 
ions for every mood, for every different character. 

Of course, after a suitable time, we begged for the 
song which our coming had interrupted, and I must 
say they sang it delightfully. Their voices were clear 
and well-cultivated, and they sang with melting 





since, and am not so enamored of a too ready wel e 
from any one but dogs and children. I find that 
people who have treasure in name and fame are 
wary, while those who have nothing to lose are sel- 
dom afraid of losing it. 

Well, among one of the first things said to me was, 
“QO, you must know the three Graces!” And within 
three days of my arrival, I found myself one fine 
morning arm-in-arm with Mr. James Sawyer, a 
young man whose name I hadn’t known forty-eight 
hours, promenading down Elite street to call on the 
Misses Lewiston. 

The house wasn’t splendid, but it was genteel, and 
I was happy to see that the steps were clean, and the 
windows shining like polished— well, glass, I don’t 
know of anything that has more shine than clean 
plate-glass has—unless it was Governor Banks’s boots 
on his first inauguration day. I was a puppy in 
patent-leathers then, and I recollect that 1 was 
smitten with the shine of those boots. 

A trim and smiling lassie opened the door for us, 
and after giving us time to look ourselves over, ush- 
ered us into the parlor. A large room, elegantly and 
comfortably furnished, a rich light rifting through 
crimson curtains; and as we stepped on the thres- 
hold, a sound of music, and a lovely group opposite 
us. In the moment before this group dissolved I had 
time to fixitin memory. In the centre, leaning to- 
wards a harp which her bosom pressed, and over the 
chords of which her beautiful arms were stretched, 
sat Miss Clara, playing the prelude to Moore’s “ Orig- 
in of the Harp.” Her slender, slippered foot was 
pressed on the pedal, and her beautiful eyes were up- 
turned. Just behind her, and with eyes drooping 
so that there was only a blue, glimmering line show- 
ing between the fringed lids, stood Miss Gertrude, 
the white of her morning-robe contrasting strongly 
with the bright green worn by her sister. Opposite 
the two stuod Miss Isabel, the youngest, the darkest- 
haired, in a flowing neglige of amber-color, her eyes 
fixed on her red, smiling lips just parted to begin the 
song. You see it was well arranged as to grouping 
and color, the background being a crimson curtain 
drooping quite over the window, which threw a 
tinted light over them. 

Now, of course [ wasn’t such a fool as to suppose 
that this was accidental, or to be taken in by the 
charming little start with which they recognized our 
presence, and, melting from their position, half ad- 
vanced to meet us. ButI didn’t think any less of 
them for rendering themselves charming for us. No- 
body laughs at a woman for trying to be bewitching 
80 long as she succeeds. When she fails the laughs 
comes in. 

Miss Clara advanced a step in front of her sisters, 
and extended a white hand, welcoming me with a 
stately cordiality. She did the dignity department, 
and was the eldest, there being but one year difference 
in each of their ages. Having pronounced a few 
words, she floated back a little, and taking Miss Ger- 





trude by the hand, named her to me. That young 


When after a long call we tore ourselves away, we 
went with a promise to come again very soon, and 
with carte blanche as to time. The last glimpse I 
had of the three charming sisters, as I bowed myself 
out the door, they stood with their arms twined 
around each other, smiling on us a radiant good-by. 

Settle in Gomorrah? Ofcoursel would! Nothing 
would tempt me to settle anywhere else. Scores of 
horses couldn’t draw me out of Gomorrah. That 
very day I engaged a permanant boarding place, 
took a half pew in the Episcopal church (the Lewis- 
tons were Episcopal), subscribed to a public library 
and reading-room, took tickets to three courses of 
lectures, engaged an office, and hired a small boy, 
got my business cards on the stocks, and sent an ad- 
vertisement to every paper in town. Moreover, I 
bought a large lot, half an acre or so, in a new ceme- 
tery they were starting, room enough to bury me 
and my family down to the third generation, by pil- 
ing us alittle, unless I should have a progeny like 
that of Abraham. 

The reader need not doubt that I availed myself of 
the Misses Lewiston’s permission to visit them. In- 
deed, I was there at first about four times a week, 
presently every day in the week. There was always 
some excuse; we were going to have a picnic, we 
were going to have tableaux, I had promised a song, 
or a book, ora flower. Anything served. Of course 
I was not the only gentleman who visited them. 
There was always somebody there, often some new- 
comer. Strangers were always presented to the 
Misses Lewiston. Of course, also, I suffered torments 
ot jealousy, though I had nothing to complain of. 
For they were admirably prudent in the showing of 
preference. All were treated with trank and grace- 
ful friendship, when all were present; it was only 
when one happened in alone that any faint gleam of 
tenderness was visible. They certainly managed ad- 
mirably, for thus each one supposed himself the fa- 
vored one. Neither was I the only jealous one. I 
used to see fierce glances directed toward me some- 
times; but the Misses Lewiston knew adwirably how 
to keep peace among their retinue. If anything 
would make them look coldly on one of us, it was 
any sign of ill-nature toward each other. 

In this time 1 had not been able to make up my 
mind which of the three I preferred. I was generally 
most in love with the one I was talking with; but I 
wanted them all. I grew to have a respect for Joe 
Smith, and to think of patriarchal institutions. 
However, I was in no haste to decide. It was suf- 
ficiently delightful as it was. 

Three months went by in this charming manner, 
and though still happy and contented enough, I didn’t 

feel enthusiastic about the place or the people. I 
had begun to see beneath thecrust of Gomorrah, and 
I found but little of the salt of the earth there. 
Then the Lewistons, though still charming, were too 
charming. It was like having roast turkey every day. 








There was too much attitudinizing, too artificial a 


good manages for young ladies who pretended to so 
much artlessness. Still, I believed them amiable girls, 
and had not yet owned to myself that I could exist 
without one, or all three. 

One day a little incident occurred which I will re- 
late. It had got to be understood that the young ladies 
did not receive callers before twelve o’clock, though 
occusionally I had gone in earlier if anything partic- 
ular was up. On this day I had intended to go to 
the next town to be gone all day on business. I had 
taken leave of them over night, telling them my in- 
tention, and regretting that I should not be there for 
forty-eight hours. ButI found a note in my room 
from a friend of theirs, which obliged me to see them 
in the morning, So I ran up the steps on my way to the 
station. The weather was hot,and the door stood open. 
I was familiar enough to walk directly in without ring- 
ing. I heard their voices in the little sitting-room 
back of the parlor, and to that I directed my steps. 
That door also was ajar, and as I approached it, I 
heard Miss Gertrude’s voice, not dulcet and melting, 
but raised and coarse with anger. 

“T tell you, Clara, you’re a confounded fool. The 
fellow has no notion of offering himself to either of 
us. He’ll cut up just as that mean sneak Tom Sav- 
age did, hang round, get entertained a year, then the 
first thing we know, get married to somebody else. 
I believe we have the fellows here too much, and that 
they blab to each other.” 

I stood riveted to the floor in astonishment, scarce- 
ly able to believe my ears. 

“I don’t know how much reason you give the men 
to blab,” said Clara, with angry scorn. ‘For my 
part, I am not afraid of their tongues.” 

The other retorted with a twit which I will not 
set down here, and for answer, judging by the sound, 
I should say, got a ringing slap across the face. 

I tarned and beat a hasty retreat, my face on fire, 
my ears ringing. I don’t know how I reached the 
station. I scarcely saw or heard a thing Lill I was half 
way toM. I stayed in M. three days to collect my 
senses, then I went home. 

One of the first persons I saw was James Sawyer. 
I rather liked the fellow, and felt more confidence in 
him than in most people I had met in that town. 
Besides, I had noticed that he had drawn off a litte 
from the Lewistons of late, and had suspected that 
he had met with a disappointment there. 

*‘The three Graces are much exercised on your 
account,” he said, after the first greetings were over. 
“ They feared that you were ill, and thought I ought 
to telegraph.” 

“T’ll go down this evening,” I said, shivering a 
little. ‘I did not expect to be gone so long.” 

Sawyer said nothing, but when I looked up at him, 
after a minute, I found him looking keenly at me. 

“ Why wont you go down with me?” I asked, that 
being the first time I had proposed to take company 
along. 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘take a witness to such 
a@meeting? Or do you wish me to engage the two 
other sisters while you talk tender raptures with 
the favored one? By-the-way, Arnold, which is the 
favored one?” 

I didn’t answer for a t, but watched him. 
He had assumed a new tone. There was something 
in bis careless mocking quite different from the en- 
thusiastic style which he had been wont to employ 
when speaking of the three sisters. 

“What are you up to?” I said, presently. 

“ What are you up to?” he returned, diplomat« 
ically. 

“‘Are you going to marry one of the girls, if you 
can get her?” I inquired. 

“ No sir!” he answered, with an emphasis on the 
last word that sounded very like slang. Are you?” 

“I don’t think I am,” I said, more cautiously. “I 
don’t believe that they would have me.” 

James Sawyer rolled his eyes up, and began 
whistling. 

“Look here, Sawyer,” I said, impatiently. ‘It 








was you who introduced me there, and you are re- 
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sponsite for dangers. 
little’”’ 

The young man got up, and closed -the door care- 
fully, then came and sat down in front of me, leaning 
his elbows on his knees, and peering in my face, quiz- 
zically, with his hea‘! a little on one side. 

** See here,” he said, “ haven’t they got sweet tem- 
pers, now?” 

‘So you have heard them scold?” I returned. 

“ And don’t they use pretty language for young 
ladies, or for any ladies, in fact, or even for a well- 
bred gentleman, don’t they now?” he went on. 

“ You’ve heard!” was all I could say. 

* And don’t they use the old lady beautifully, say?” 
he pursued. 

“TI don’t know,” I said. 

“O,” he said, straightening himself up, “you 
haven’t been treated to the whole programme. I 
wont anticipate. You see I went there one day, and 
while I was waiting in the parlor, heard a lovely con- 
versation that was going on in the sitting-room. The 
girl had thought that they were in the parlor, and 
had not announced me. AfterI had satisfied my own 
mind, besides corrupting my morals, I went round to 
the sitting-room door, stepping heavily, and knocked. 
After a little delay, Miss Clara appeared, as mild as a 
May morning. I haven’t been there much since. 
I’m breaking off gradually. My- business requires 
my individual attention.” a 

“ What deceitful jades!” I could not help saying. 
“Why, I might have been engaged to one of them by 
this time.” 

“I’m deuced glad you’re not,” said my friend. 
‘But I was afraid you were, you were coming it so 
strong. If I had been sure, I would have given you 
a hint, you poor inn cent; but I didn’t want to run 
the risk of having you break my head, and having 
the Graces down on me. They’re spiteful pieces, I 
tell you.” 

We started, and in a few minutes I stood shaking 
on the door-steps. 

“ Now don’t look at me, Sawyer,” I said, ‘“‘ what- 
ever happens.” 

He promised, and we wentin. 1 had half'a mind 
to believe all my late experience false, when I saw 
them. Lovelier than ever, they looked; and could 
their joyful welcome be a pretence? 

We made but a short call, and others coming in 
opportunely, Sawyer and I drew off our forces in 
good order, and made our retreat. 

The next forenoon I received a short and somewhat 
peremptory note from Miss Clara, requesting me 
to call and see her that afternoon, if possible. I be- 
gan toshake. Was she going to ask my intentions? 
Would she meet me armed, and refuse to let me go 
till I had married one of them? If ithad beena man 
I wouldn’t have cared; but an unknown peril from 
@ woman shakes my nerves. 

I went, however, and was received by Miss Clara 
alone. That looked ominous. It was the first time I 
had ever failed to find the three together. She was 
looking quite pale, and there was no smile nor offered 
hand in her welcome. She merely rose as I entered, 
then seated herself, and ited my app h 
observed that she held a letter in her hand. 

‘*My dear Miss Lewiston, I hope that nothing un- 
pleasant has occurred!” I said, taking a seat near 
her. 

“Something very unpleasant has occurred,” she 
said, with emphasis, raising her eyes full to mine. 
“ft can scarcely believe that you are to blame, or. 
that this letter contains anything but the most- 
malicious falsehoods. But the fact that such false- 
hoods should be written, is painful. It shows that 
we have either a known or an unknown enemy. If 
it be a known one, we can decide what todo; buta 
hidden foe, who can cope with?” 

Now this was quite a speech, and I appreciated 
it. 

‘Tf you will please explain,” I insinuated. 

She opened the letter, and placed it in my hands. 
It was a writing unknown to me, and I turned the 
page to look at thesignature. It was ‘‘A friend.” 

“An anonymous letter!’ I exclaimed. 

She nodded, and I read. 

I don’t remember just the wording, but it was to 
the effect that a friend warned her of me; that I was 
speaking very disrespectfully of the three sisters, 
especially of Miss Isabel, and while boasting of their 
partiality to me, had proclaimed that 1 only went 
there to be amused. 

Of course I immediately made an indignant denial. 
“*T had hoped,” I said, somewhat hotly, “ that even 
in the few months I have known you, I had estab- 

lished a bigher claim on your confidence than a mere 

anonymous slanderer could have. What friend would 
you have who would fear to come to you openly with 
such a tale, if it were true.” 

“I did not believe it,” she said, more cordially; 
“but I thought it right to tell you. We have no fath- 
er nor brothers to protect us,” and here the lips 
trembled, “and I must do whatIcan. A woman 
must not be lightly spoken of.” 

A week before I should have offered myself to her 
on the spot. Now I didn’t; but I pitied her. Be- 
sides, she was looking magnificently. She wore a 
dress of some thin, black material, which came close 
around the threat, but left the round and beautiful 
arms exposed. This sombre color brought out all 
her fairness, and displayed to the utmost advantage 
her perfect form. The rich hair was put behind her 
ears, from which depended long ornaments of bits of 
pink coral caught in coils of gold wire, twisted in and 
out in snaky folus. Her skin was as transparent as 
alabaster; her mouth was like a half-open rosebud, 


Can’t you help a fellow a 
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ed to run the risk, and believe heras fair inwardly as 

she was outwardly. 

Finishing speaking, she had looked, not at me, but 

half aside; but when I remained silent, she turned 

her eyes on me. She must have seen the admiration 

in my face. A faint change came over her, faint, but 

enongh to bring me to my senses. It wasa momen- 

tary glance of triumph, checked as soon as shown, 

but plainly seen. 

“7 trust you do not need that 1 should defend my- 

self from this base charge,” I said; “ or that I should 

express my hearty acquiescence in your last remark. 

A woman should not be spoken lightly of, unless she 

be a light woman, and then a true gentleman would 

rather keep silent. The question now is, how we 

can find out the perpetrator of this insult. Have you 

any suspicion of the writer?” 

‘“*None whatever,” she answered, with downcast 
eyes! and I saw that her mouth had hardened a 
little. 

“You may depend,”’ [ said, “ that if I find the 
author, if it isa man, I will give him the thrashing 
he deserves. ‘But I think it is a woman.” 

** Why do you think 80?” she asked, quickly, look- 
ing up with a faint blush. 

“ The writing is light, you perceive,” I said, open- 
ing the letter, and calling her attention to it. “ Then, 
though carefully disguised, once in a while a letter 
4s evidently written naturally. Look at that y; it is 
@ very pretty one, and proves the writer to havea 
light and graceful hand. If you would let me keep 
the letter, it might be the means of identifying the 
writer.” 

“Ono!” she said, hastily, snatching it back. ‘I 
would not have such athing made public, if I could 
help it. The report that you had said such things of 
us would be as injurious as though you had really 
said them.” 

“ But I will show the letter to no one,” I urged. 
**T will conduct the investigation myself.” 

**T would rather not,” she said, decidedly, putting 
it into her pocket. ‘Since you know nothing of it, 
it had better rest.” 

‘Then I see nothing that I can do,” I said, rather 
vexed. 

“Tt seems to me that a man might write lightly 
on purpose to feign a woman’s hand,” she said. “I 
do not know any woman who could be so malicious. 
It must be some one who knows you.” 

“Tf aman wished to feign a woman’s hand, he 
would be more likely to write small than lightly,” I 
said. ‘* You will see that the characters are large as 
well as light. And I think there may be many wo- 
men in Gomorrah capable of writing as maliciously 
as that. Pardon me, 1 don’t mean to flatter; but 
you must be aware that there is no family of young 
ladies in the city so much admired as yourself and 
your sisters. How likely it is that this might be 
prompted by the envy of one less sought, who would 
tain make you believe that the gentlemen who visit 
you are not sincere in their respect. Itseems to me 
that it is not worthy your attention, and that the best 
thing you can do is to throw the letter into the fire, 
and treat the matter with sent contempt.” 

She looked at me with an undefinable expression, 
ingled of kind anger and hate, it seemed, and 
once and again opened her lips as if to speak, but re- 
frained. I think that for a minute she struggled 
with a desire to fly in my face, and tear my eyes out. 
Her throat swelled, her breath came irregularly, and 
the fair hands on her lap quivered, not with weak- 
ness, but with nervous strength restrained. 

“Tf there is anything I can do,” I said. “If you 
can see any way in which I can save you unpleasant- 
nessin the matter, do not hesitate to tellme. You 
cannot doubt that I would gladly protect from an- 
noyance those who have received me with the kind- 
ness of sisters, and with whom I have spent so many 
bappy hours. If you should think that my coming 
here may be the cause of trouble to you, I will stay 
away, much as I should miss what has been my chief 
pleasure. But I really cannot see how I can be more 
annoying to you than the many other gentlemen who 





such an attack.” 1 
She had listened with downcast eyes, and a firmly- 


visit you, or why I should be the one selected for | 


a letter lying on the table. I took it up and opened 
it. It was a companion composition to Miss Clara’s 
letter, and was written in the same hand. This in- 
teresting document informed me, in terms more 
forcible than elegant, that I had better keep away 
from the three Graces, who by this time knew my 
true character, and though they might wait awhile, 
they were sure to dismiss me ignominiously in the 


end. 

“What an outrageous fool the author of these let- 
ters must be! Does she suppose this is the way to 
make me stay away from the Lewistons?” And asl 
spoke, I felt a strong desire to go back and spend the 
remainder of the afternoon and evening with those 
ladies. 

When Sawyer came home to tea, it was his 
practice torun up to my room, if there was time. 
When he came in this evening, I gave him my letter, 
and told him of my afternoon’s interview with Miss 
Clara. He sat for a few minutes with his elbows on 
bis knees, a favorite position Of his, and an odious 
position for anybody, his eyebrows very much raised. 
Then he straightened himself enough to lean towards 
me, with one band outstretched to take me by the 
beard. 

“Would you let me examine your mouth?” he 
asked, with the suave air of a dentist who is just 
going to pull your inside out with his forceps. ‘I 
want to see if’ you’ve cut your eye-teeth,” he said, as 
I hesitated. 

For reply, L brought them down on his fingers ina 
way which be must have found convincing. Then 
we had a little talk together. No matter what we 
said. We said a good deal, however. 

The next evening we went down to the Lewistons, 
having promised and shaken hands on it never to go 
without each other. We found two other gentlemen 
there; a new-comer, a rich little spooney, named 
Joe Mellows, and a sturdy old admirer of the Graces 
who had been unwaveringly loyal for some ten years, 
had patiently taken their rebuffs when they had 
better company, and had always kept himself in 
readiness to come when they needed him. John 
Burbank was a determined fellow, not over-scrupu- 
lous, but not bad, either, and he meant to have one 
of these girls in the end. I didn’t doubt he would 
succeed. 

We were pleasantly received, but there was a little 
chill perceptible. The frank pleasure was gone, and 
Miss Isabel scarcely noticed me. She was looking so 
pale that my heart misgave me, and but tor Sawyer’s 
presence, I believe I should have made a fool of 
myself. 

We talked, Miss Gertrude sang a song to the guitar, 
and the three sisters sang a trio, “‘ Violets, violets, 
beautiful blue violets,” a lovely, plaintive thing. 1 
couldn’t take my eyes from Isabel. How haughti- 
ness became her! She looked taller, and the eyes, 
usually twinkling with merriment, shone with a 
bright and even lustre. Not one smile parted her 
lips that entire evening. 

“ By the way,” said Sawyer, presently, speaking 
in a tone to attract the attention of all, “‘ where is 
Miss Gowing? Can’t we see her?” 

There was a momentary sensation, and a silence. 
I was as much surprised as the rest, though not as 
much disconcerted. The three sisters started, and 
Miss Clara’s face blazed red for a moment. But that 
might be because she was just stooping to caress a 
kitten that purred about her feet. 

“ Why, do you know Miss Gowing?” asked Miss 
Gertrude, with an air of surprise. 

“I have met her a few times,” he said, carelessly. 
My cousin Helen knows her.” 

“ Minnie avoids company, 80 we can never persuade 
her to come down,” said Miss Clara, rising. ‘I will 
go and tell her you inquired for her.” And she 
sailed out of the room. 

Minnie Gowing! It was my turn to be agitated. 
Could there be two Minnie Gowings in the world? 

In a few minutes Miss Clara came back, saying 
| that her cousin begged to be excused. 
| “*Minnie is too much occupied with ideal people to 
take any interest in real ones,” she said, with a light 
laugh. 





set mouth while I spoke, and not a change passed 
over her pale, cold face. When I ended, she spoke 


“T thank you. I do not think of anything which I 
am likely to require of you. As to your being select- 
ed for this attack, I really cannot account for it, any 
more than I can account for poor Isabel being named. 
The child is really ill about it. I think it will be the 
means of sending her away from home. She is very 
gay and careless in appearance, but trouble takes a 
strong hold on her.” 

This was the most cruel cut of all. It must be re- 
membered that I had not heard Isabel speak on that 
unlucky morning, and though I could scarcely hope 
that she was different from her sister, still it was 
something in her favor that I had not actually heard 
anything from her lips. 

“If there was anything I could do tocomfort her!” 
I exclaimed, in real distress. ‘‘ You must see, Miss 
Clara, how painful this is to me.” 

A faint smile softened her lips. ‘I will tell her 
what you say,” she said. ‘Perhaps you will come 
up soon again, when she will be able to come down. 
Your idea of staying away is just what would suit 
the writer of this precious epistle. Still, I leave you 
free in the matter. If you come, we shall be happy 
to see you.” 

Since she seemed to consider the interview at an 
end, I took leave, and went home deeply annoyed. 





and her eyes were jewels. As I looked, I was tempt- 


Tho first thing I saw when I went into my room was 


in a measured voice, and with a slight curl of the lip. | 


One of the pleasant features of the evening at the 
| home of the Graces was a little supper, that always 
came in at half past nine. It was brought immedi- 
| ately after Miss Clara’s entrance, and though I was 
on fire to go away, I could not, till that was over. 
Our neat little portress brought a waiter of cake, 
| sandwiches and sardines, and, returning, brought 
| another with lemonade, ice-water and chocolate. 
These the sisters served in the prettiest manner. 
When at last ten o’clock came, I got off, with Saw- 
yer, and began questioning him as soon as the door 
| closed behind us. My thought was true. It was 
| indeed Minnie Gowing, the little anthoress whom I 
had met at the sea-side, had almost loved, she was so 
Sweet, so timid, so pure, and who had disappeared 
from me without a word of warning, after eight hap- 
Py weeks, leaving me no clue by which to find her. 
It seems she was a cousin to the Lewistons, and hav- 
ing a claim on some of their property, was in the 
habit of coming down to Gomorrah every year, and 
boarding out her income; they being, or pretending 
to be, unable to pay it without incommoding 
themselves. 

“They keep her mighty snug when she comes,” 
Sawyer said, “especially this last time. At first, 
they didn’t seem to mind, thinking her a mean rival; 
but somehow the men fancied her natura), sweet 
ways, and since then she has spent her time in writ- 
ing and study, and has seen no society. She goes to 
| Dr. Brown’s church, so few are aware of her being 
here.” 





I went up the next morning, and asked for Miss 
Gowing, sending up my card. In afew minutes she 
came down, the little pale, shy snowdrop of a 
creature. 

The Misses Lewiston blushed and frowned when 
she came in, perceiving for whom my call was in- 
tended; but so long as she smiled, I didn’t care for 
their frowns. And smile she did, and put outa slim 
hand to meet mine, and blushed just the faintest, 
most bewitching blush imaginable. 

“ Minnie is so sly,” said Miss Gertrude, with tender 
chiding. “We never know who she knows. Now 
to think that you and she are old friends, Mr. Arnold, 
and you never to know she was here, and she never 
to mention it tous! Why, she has heard us speak 
of you countless times.” 

Minnie Gowing said nothing, but listened with 
downcast eyes, and an air of slight coliness. 

Then, indeed, I lost my desire to avoid the Graces. 
Every evening again found me there, anxious to con- 
ciliate them for her sake. And so one happy week 
passed. 

But here the anonymous letters began again. 
They wouldn’t do to transcribe. Profanity and in- 
decency ran riot in them. There seemed, however, 
two different handwritings—one the same as before, 
the other a stranger hand; and this last occupied 
itself entirely with Miss Gowing. I was warned 
against her; she was a designing coquette; she was 
worse, etc. 

It soon appeared that the Misses Lewiston had also 
received letter for letter with me, and in the two 
different hands, the one warning against their cousin, 
who was an enemy to them, whom they would not 
have in the house, the writer said, if they knew some 
things in her past life. 

Again Miss Clara requested a private call from me, 
and laid before me the letters concerning her cousin. 
Those referring to myself she would not show, she 
said, blushing. And I did not ask for them. I said 
nothing about those I had been favored with, yet it 
was evident she knew I had received them. 

“What distresses me most is this about Minnie,” 
she said, in a tremulous voice. “I have heard— 
some people have said—that is—” she went on, with 
pretty confusion, ‘I have had reason to fear that 
Minnie has been thoughtless. We don’t know where 
she is the time she does not spend with us. She goes 
about the world quite independently. Pardon the 
question; but would you be willing to tell me where 
you yourself first met her—in what position and 
company?” 

I had to clench my teeth for a minute, not to break 
out on that woman. But I managed to curb myself 
a little. 

“T found Miss Gowing at the sea-side, in a quiet 
place, and under the protection of people of undoubt- 
ed respectability,” I said, looking her full in the eyes. 
“No person not utterly base could think evil of that 
girl, and I would make short work of any one who 
should attempt to speak evil of her.” 

‘How glad I am you think so!” said Miss Clara, 
sweetly. ‘You quite relieve my mind. Perhaps 
my own suspicion is wrong. You recollect you said, 
at first, that you believed those letters to be written 
by a woman. I now believe the same, and I suspect 
I know who the woman is.” 

At this instant a visitor was announced, and I was 
forced to go without choking Clara Lewiston, as I’m 
afraid 1 should have done, otherwise. For what was 
plainer than that she meant to accuse Minnie Gowing 
as the author of those vile missives? I hurried to 
take myself away, that I might not commit murder. 

Well, letters seemed to be the order of the day; 
but the one that awaited me this time was not anon- 
ymous. Jt was written in a clear, bold hand, and 
signed “ Minnie Gowing.” And a scathing letter it 
was. It had been written and was despatched while 
I had been in the house that afternoon; and the 
carriage which I had heard roil away from the door 
while I talked with Miss Clara, contained Miss Gow- 
ing, bag and baggage. 

Besides Minnie’s letter were several sheets. 

“How dare you accuse me of such baseness as 
writing anonymous letters?” the dear girl demanded, 
in a letter blotted with tears. “ How dare you say 
that you had flirted with me at the sea-side, and 
meant to renew the flirtation at Gomorrah? How 
dare you presume to say that I knew I cared very 
much about you? I am going directly away from 
this wicked place,” she concluded. ‘I hope never 
to meet you again; but if I should, don’t presume to 
recognize me!” 

My first impulse was to rush out and search all the 
depots. Then I recollected at the time of Minnie’s 
starting only one train left the city, and that went 
to Trenton. I was sure of her there. 

The other sheet which accompanied this letter was 
one on which some one had been practising hand- 
writing, and on it were both the hands of my unknown 
correspondents, together with the well-known hand 
of Miss Clara Lewiston. She had first written sen- 
tences in her own hand, to keep clear of forming 
letters like herself in the disguised hand which fol- 
lowed. I had more than suspected her; but this 
proof was sickening. Such vileness in women who 
could appear decent, who ought to have been true, 
and noble, and pure, models for their sex, was too 
much. 

Sawyer came in, with twinkling eyes. “I’ve got 
’em,” he exclaimed, exultingly, throwing a letter on 
the table. 

I tore it open, glanced over it, and tossed it into 
the grate. 

“You see,” he said, “I’ve had my eye on the post- 
box for some time, and the post-man told me that 
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CHAPTER I. 
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drop letters to you were almost sure to be in a cer- 
tain box. Well, I thought it was time for you to 
have a letter, so this afternoon I kept my eyes peeled. | 
I knew that Miss Isabel was out walking, and when 
I saw her going in that direction, I managed to de- 
tain her. The post-man emptied the box, then I 
released her. Following her, I saw her drop a letter 
there. After she was out of sight, the post-man 


went back and found one letter --that one in the | 


grate. I went to the post-office with him, and got it. 
I say, now, I’ve thrown away store-keeping. Ought 
not I to be a lawyer?” 

“Sawyer,” said I, presently, “do you want to buy 
a half acre in the Beech Grove Cemetery?” 

“No sir!” he replied. ‘That is a suck. People 
in Gomorrah don’t get buried, they rot above ground.” 

“ Sawyer,” I said, “let’s get drunk to-night.” 

“Done!” said Sawyer. 

And we did get gloriously drunk that night. I own 
it isn’t the noblest way of drowning trouble, but—we 
did it. The next morning I enclosed the damnable 
sheet of paper to Miss Lewiston, and the rest of the 
day I devoted to selling or giving away all the effects 
I did not want to carry from Gomorrah. On the 
second morning I took leave of Sawyer, who looked 
after me with teara in his eyes. 

Hurra, then, for Minnie Gowing! I meant to find 
her, dead or alive. Of course, nobody thinks there 
was any such word as fail. 

I’ve only heard about the three Graces once since 
I left Gomorrah, and then it was the announcement 
of the marriage of Clara with John Burbank. All 
I’ve got to say is, he’s got a talented wife. 





THE TWO CADETS. 


CHAPTER I. 


CADETS, not at Woolwich or Sandhurst (such was 
not their good fortune), but cadets of old and now 
impoverished houses—of houses which still kept up 
their ancient state. They were both handsome, well- 
grown, well-bred, but utterly poor, and utterly un- 
‘fitted by their education for anything in the world, 
or to speak more truly, for anything in any world but 
theirown. Neither of them had place or provision 
of any kind, and both had been used to luxury from 
their youth up. 

They were cousins—Edward Hornby and Lionel 
Horton. Edward was a large, loud, fierce man, very 
vicious, very handsome, a terrible bully (these were 
in the older times—the Camelford times), a splendid 
rider, a fine shot, as brave as a lion, and as treacher- 
ous as @ leopard. Lionel was cast in a gentler and 
more feminine mould, to all appearance; not quite so 
tall, perhaps even more handsome, and of pleasing, 
genial manners. Somewhat idle, even in the few 
things he had to do, but a most amiable and excellent 
young fellow, disgusted with his life, and knowing 
himself fit for higher things. 

They had a third and mutual cousin, slightly 
younger, a young lady. Her family was as poor. as 
were either of theirs, but she was rich. She was j 
dowered with a beauty so wonderful that people in 
the world began to speak of it, even now, before she 








kept the balance between them, and somewhat to 
unbend towards Lionel. Edward, hating with a 
deep and deadly hatred, watched them closely, and 
saw the growing hope in Lionel’s eyes. 

“The fool will not be long before he speaks.” - 

Lionel was not long before he spoke. One day she 
was distant and cold to him, and in asking an expla- 
nation of this coldness, he determined to say the 
great word to her, to lay his life at her feet, to pray 
her to wait. * 

He found her alone. Had he not been nervous, had 
he but looked a little more at her face, he would have 
seen that she was very angry, and would not have 
spoken. To his great astonishment, she repelled 
him with extreme anger. Before there was any time 
to ask for an explanation, the father and mother en- 
tered, the father livid with rage. 

“Then my watching is rewarded,” said the old 
gentleman, ‘I was not deceived. Wretched Lionel, 
how have you abused my confidence, and violated 
my hospitality! Lionel, you have traded on your 
familiarity as a cousin in a base and cowardly way.” 

"My lord,” said Lionel, “‘ may I be allowed to tell 
you what has-:just passed, before I leave your house 
forever? I have just proposed to my cousin.” 

“This is mighty well,” said the old man, “ won- 
drous well, my young lady.” 

“Do hear me, my lord,” said Lionel. “I wish you 
to blame the right person. I am alone to blame. 
My cousin bas rejected me with scorn. For heaven’s 
sake, understand that, in your anger.” 

The old man’s hand went round the daughter’s 
waist, as he turned to Lionel. 

** Nephew,” he said, “you are a gentleman. No 
one is more sorry than myself that this has happened 
through my carelessness. But my daughter, you 
see, knows her duty.” 

Alice herself turned and spoke to him. 

*T cannot believe you utterly lost to all honor. 
Read this letter and clear yourself. If you choose, 
you can write to mein explanation. We have seen 
each other for the last time.” 

She tossed a letter towards him, but it fell close to 
where she was standing. Her father made a dart to 
get it, but she put her foot upon it and waved him 
imperiously off. My lord obeyed. There were tra- 
ditions in his family, and he, like many of his order, 
was the slave of tradition. The women of his house 
had the hereditary character of being easily man- 
aged and tractable when led; but fierce and desper- 
ately vindictive when driven. There were unfortu- 
nately two or three ugly stories in the history of the 
family to confirm this tradition; and my lord let the 
letter lay on the floor. 

Lionel picked the letter up and read it. The pas- 
sage which concerned him was this: 


“Your sweet cousin Lionel was dining at the mess 
of the 140th last night, and used your nameina 
scandalously public manner. He toasted you in the 
very coarsest terms, and spoke of you as his fiancee. 
My brother told this morning. I hoped that your 
cousin had been drunk, but Georgey says he was 
perfectly sober. Yours ever lovingly, 

“CLARA BRABAZON.” 


Clara Brabazon was an intimate friend of Alice. 
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in the y of her Inevitably, but with 
singular infelicity, those two unhappy young men | 
fell deeply in love with her, and more unfortunately 
still, she returned the love of the more gentle Lionel. 
It was in the autumn, at one of their dilapidated | 
old country houses, that this took place. Edward 
broke the fiercest horses for her amusement; swam ; 
the broad, cold river, in November, because she was 
on the other side, and that he might have the happi- | 
ness of walking home beside her, in his dripping 
clothes, in the biting wind. But she did not care for 
him; she was far too refined a creature to be won by 
mere exhibitions of brute strength which any prize- | 
fighter could surpass. When he did not frighten her : 
he displeased her: she disliked him, and he saw it. 
Lionel was a perfect gentleman, and though not a ; 
close scholar, had read_ somewhat. And he had a 





had come through George Brabazon.; he must have 
an explanation from him, and the whole thing would 
come out. He wrote a peremptory letter to the cor- 


| net, stating that he had been making unfounded 


assertions with regard to him, and demanding a 


_ public apology. Alas! the letter which he wrote in 


his indignation was a little too peremptory for that 
regiment and for those times. George Brabazon was 
advised, which meant ordered, by his brother officers, 
directed, I fear, by the colonel, to send a man to 
Lionel for an explanation. The fatal step was taken, 
no arr t was possible now. And so they met, 
the kindly Lionel and the merry, popular young 
cornet. 

Lionel said most solemnly to his dying day that he 
never meant to hit the cornet, but only fired nervous- 
ly towards him, with some vague instinct of self- 








gentle, playful manner, too, and a pl t, quiet | 
way of saying humorous things, and altogether was | 
such a very charming person that she gave him the 


left However that may be, and I believe it, the 
instant after he fired the poor young man, after 
staring round him for one moment, with a ghastly 


preference from the first, and grew to love him deeply | look of horror, fell down in a heap upon the grass, 
before she had any idea that such was the case. He | dead! 


was only her cousin. 


Lionel’s horror and remorse were terrible to wit- 


She was at first very careful in her behaviour to} ness. The habits of reserve and repression in which 


the two to show no marked preference for either. | 
But each of them before long saw perfectly well how | 
the matter stood. The old people, of course, guessed 
nothing of it; if they had, it would have given them , 
only a temporary uneasiness. Her father was so 
inexorably certain of her destiny that nothing could 


people of his order were then educated gave way 
utterly. He lost the self-possession of an English 
gentleman, and raved and imprecated curses upon 
himself so fiercely that the officers who stood around 
began to get more scared at him than they were at 
the solemn and beautiful corpse which lay at their 


have disturbed his certainty; the car of Juggernaut | feet. But there was the necessity of flight, even in 


is not to be turned aside by a stick. And the poor | those days; and when Lionel app 





» at mid ight 


young lady was well aware of what awaited her, and | beside the bed of his startled father, he was calm, 
but for this appearance of Lionel in these autumn | though he looked five or six years older. 

days, would have looked forward with extreme pleas- | His father had a plan for him, and they talked it 
ure to that destiny. Lionel was roused from his | over for to-morrow. His father was poor, and he 
lethargy of life by this newly-found love, and he | sincerely regretted that he had no provision or career 


formed a scheme, a foolish lover’s scheme. 


to offer his son, worthy of a gentleman, in his own 


“If she will be constant for a year or two, I will| country. But many gentlemen were doing well in 
win a position forher. There is, at all events, India.” | New South Wales, at the wool-growing. Did he 

Alas, poor youth! he should have known that he | think that he could bring his mind to entertain such 
would get no nearer to the moon by going to India | an idea? 


than he would to his cousin Alice. | 


“You tell me that England has grown hateful to 


As the autumn drew towards a close, she began to you after these miserable occurrences, my poor boy. 
relax a little in the extreme care with which she had , Try to forget them in business.” 








“T would gladly go,” he said, “but we have no 
money.”’ 

“I will lend you five thousand pounds of your 
mother’s, bearing interest. If you succeed, you can 
pay her again; if you lose it all, why, it will be gone, 
and you will have nothing left but our love and our 
blessing. Those you will always have. You have 
been a good son to us, and God bless you.” 

And so he sailed; and the world went on and for- 
got him utterly. His cousin Alice married a young 
nobleman of vast wealth, the Marquis of Granton, in 
her first season, and became one of the first ladies in 
the land. 

In Australia, year glides into year, and one almost 
undistinguishable season fades into another, and 
time, undivided and unmarked by events, goes on 
with equal pace. The years are not marked, as with 
us, by the snows and fr sts of Christmas, or by leaf- 
less trees. In winter there the grass is greener than 
the trees; in summer, the trees, though remaining 
the same color, are greener than the gray, dried 
grass. That is all the change, except some little in 
temperature. 

Ten years had gone over Lionel’s head, and he was 
a steady, rich, sedate magistrate of three-and-thirty 
before he could believe such a thing possible. He 
was wealthy, even for the wealthy community in 
which he lived. Besides his vast flocks of sheep, he 
had made some singularly bold and lucky invest- 
ments in town lands. He had no genius for com- 
merce, but he was a steady, contemplative, quiet 
man, who did not care about making money, and 
still his money grew. He had no partner, but lived 
alone, about two hundred and fifty miles from town. 

A very pleasant place was this solitary station of 
his, ten miles from the next neighbors. A creek, 
overarched by vast white-stemmed trees, running in 
a deep glen cut out of the table-land, wandered on 
between the forest and the plain, and in one of the 
pleasantest of its bends his house was placed, over- 
looking it. The house stood quite by itself, in the 
midst of a beautiful garden, which grew everything, 
from gooseberries to peaches. The great out-build- 
ings, which were necessary for his wool and his men, 
were a quarter of a mile off. He had a quiet place. 

“The time did not go unpleasantly tohim. He 
had his books, carefully added to year after year; 
and what is more, he read them. He had his news- 
papers and magazines, in those days, three months 
after date. He had expeditions to Sydney, at that 
time even growing tu bé a beautiful place; and long 
rides over plain and through forest, after his business. 
Last, and not least, he had his sporting. 

He got to be the greatest sportsman of those parts. 
His “run,” as they call the ground occupied under 
lease from government, by a squatter, was a vast 
stretch of country, twenty-five miles by twenty; 
nearly all bare, rich, level plain, at a considerable 
elevation above the sea, almost entirely without 
wood, and only marked here and there by two or 
three grass-grown extinct volcanoes, which rose, 
perhaps, three or four hundred feet above the level 
of the table-land. It was one of the richest runs in 
those parts, keeping a sheep to every three acres; 
but it was a very bad sporting run. There were 
many lakes upon it, swarming with waterfowl, from 
the gigantic pelican and black swan, down to the 
tiny gray grebe; but it was a bad country for sport. 
He hardly ever fired a gun on his own run, save at 
the ducks, and more particularly at one other species 
of game, which I shall notice directly. 

But his house stood at the very edge of his run, 
close to the “plough line” which separated him 
from his neighbors. And behind his house began the 
great forests, at first open, that is to say, formed by 
large trees without underwood, rolled up into a 
densely-thicketed (scrubby) region of greater eleva- 
tion—a wilderness of flowers, a paradise of game; at 
that time merely a wild labyrinth of rocky gullies or 
little glens, where the virgin gold lay about on the 
surface, shining, after each shower, out of the red 
clay which formed the soil, like the window of a 
jeweller’s shop. Afterwards, this vast hunting- 
ground of Lionel’s held a population of thirty thou- 
sand souls; now, like the ‘“ Fiery Creek,” for in- 
stance, it has nearly returned to its original solitude. 
Nobody was more amused than himself, when he 
heard of the vast treasures which his old hunting- 
ground had yielded, from the surface and from a few 
feet deep. 

At first, he took the usual course which is followed 
in the colonies, and had dogs, half-bred grey-hounds, 
for the kangaroos, but he lost half of them; then he 
tried, on many occasions, to ride down emus, on his 
best horses, but he lamed his horses, lost his emus, 
and once had a serious accident against a tree, him- 
self. He put his wits to work. Stalking was quite im- 
possible, on account of the snakes; but in those early 
times any kind of game would allow the close ap- 
proach of a horse; while in consequence of their being 
used to an attack by natives, no kind of game in any 
way worth having, would allow the approach of a man 
on foot. He got himself a carbine, and looked about 
for a horse who would stand the firing of this same 
carbine from his back. 

His stock horses, the horses employed in driving 
his cattle, being used to the stock-whip, which makes 
a report like a pistol, could be got to stand it, after a 
time. But stock horses do not do for sporting pur- 
poses. One leg among four of them is a good average, 
He took his youngest and best horse, and carefully 
trained him to standing fire. He got some terrible 
falls; but the British aristocracy, though, as some 
say, wanting in all the cardinal virtues, have never 
been accused of having less pluck than other folks, 





and so he persevered, He got a highbred young 


bores t to stand fire, after which he had splendid 
sport. He would ride up to a kangaroo, and shoot it 
dead with a single shot from his carbine; he would 
ride inte a flock of turkeys (bustards) on his own 
plains, and with the reins on his spirited young 
horse’s neck, | ick off three or four before the foolish 
creaturcs thought it time to move. 

So far. He vegetated on here, with his accumula- 
ting wealth, with his books, his business, and his 
sport, and there was but little to disturb him. Old 
memories were getting very dim; and the most pain- 
ful part of them, with the dark exception of his most 
unhappy duel, were getting so mellowed by time as 
to be almost pleasant. Sv when he, after five years’ 
vegetation, got the intelligence that his cousin, the 
Honorable Edward Hornby, had come into the colony, 
and had been made inspector of police for the south - 
ern district (Victoria was a mere district then, though 
central »>~}, he did not care very much. It was all 
over and done with so many years ago, and the sun 
had gone to sleep with her last light upon the peace- 
ful eastern hills so otten. In that land of untellable, 
melancholy peace called Australia, the setting of the 
-sun—a peaceful event everywhere—is more peaceful, 
more calm, possibly more beautiful, than in any 
other country in the world. Once see for yourself 
those dim, lonely, long-drawn plains of gray grass, 
and see the sunlight die on the solitary wooded peak 
which stands out from them, twenty miles away, and 
then you will know what I mean. Lionel had seen 
this awful sunset spectacle every day fur five years, 
and he said, ‘Who am I, that the sun should go 
down on my wrath?” 

He had met’ Edward Hornby at sessions, with an 
open brow and an open hand, two years after he had 
heard of his being in the colony as police inspector, 
which was seven years after his own arrival, when 
he was getting to be a wealthy and well-to-do man. 
The meeting on his part was cordial, and on that of 
his cousin’s apparently so. But he was very much 
struck by his cousin’s appearance. , 

He did not look dissipated; all his nerve and vital- 
ity were left, but there was a wild, fierce, bandit-luok 
about the man for which he could not in any way ac- 
count. He asked the head stipendiary about him in 
confidence. This officer was a very dear friend of his, 
and they had a mutual respect for one another. 

“Ttis an awful shame,” said the stipendiary magis- 
trate to Lionel; “the Home Government serves us 
shamefully. This is a home appointment. This man, 
this cousin of yours, my dear Lionel, is a desperate 
man; he has been kicked out of every billiard-room 
from Brussels to Naples. But his cousin and your 
cousin, Lady,Alice ——, married Lord Granton; and 
so, when Europe is too hot to hold him, he is foistei 
on us as police inspector. It is too monstrous. We 
are not strong enough to cast the old country off, but 
the time will come when we shall be. You are mak- 
ing your fortune, you have your position, you will go 
home and go into parliament. Do for Heaven’s sake 
teil the assembled British nation that we are sick al- 
— bed y having | i-repated cadets thrust upon us in 
Do for Heaven’s sake, man, 
tell them that we are forced to stand it now, but that 
the time will come when we will stand it no longer.” 

Lionel saw but little of hi« cousin after this. When 
Edward, as inspector of p slice, came his way, he was 
always absent from the bench. The last time—save 
two—he ever saw him was ut a fancy ball at Govern- 
ment House. Edward was dressed as a bandit, and 
Lionel was obliged to agree that he looked the part 
to perfection. 

The tirst bushrangers were escaped convicts from 
Sydney. Bushranging tegan almost as soon as the 
Blue Mountains were crossed and the great interior 
opened; making the strict police, possible while the 
colony was confined to the eastward of that mountain 
chain, now impossible. After this, bushranging 
spread far and wide; more to the north towards the 
Hunter and Clarence at first; but afterwards, as the 
tlocks went suath, into the most outlying districts in 
that direction. The object of these bushrangers was 
to avenge themselves on the society which they had 
once defied by new crimes; and if you will take the 
newest digest of the criminal laws, and run your eye 
down the list of crimes, you will find not one which 
they did not commit. Such were the first generation 
of bushrangers. The second were hardly so brutal ; 
but, strange to say, young men whose fathers had 
been convicts, but who were reformed and were do- 
ing well—getting rich indeed—joined this second 
generation of bushrangers from mere love of adven- 
ture and of old asscciation. I date the second gen- 
eration of busbrangers at 1830; what shall we say of 
1865—of the third generation—when no road in New 
South Wales was safe, and when the grandsons of 
the original convicts join the bushrangers and defy 
the police? On one occasion actually holding a town 
for two days aud giving a ball, at which the police- 
men were obliged to dance. If it is so in 1865, what 
must it have been im 1900? Is it at all surprising 
that the feeling of the respectabl lonists, like 
Lionel Horton, with the dread of horrors to which 
those of the sack of St. Sebastian are child’s play, 
hanging over them, should be one of intense wrath, 
bordering on ferocity. 

In his quiet southern home, with his flocks grazing 
far across the plains, and the stolos of old, quiet, 
good-humored, contented London pickpockets and 
forgers around him, he had troubled himself but 
little about these busbrangers. His people were all 
rogues and convicts. He knew that very well; but 
they were not men whe kad been convicted of violent 
crimes, With the exception of one, who had fired a 
loaded pistol at his colonel at Gibraltar, because the 

















colonel had refused to let him marry. This would-be 
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murderer was a great friend of Lionel’s. On the 
whole, he felt perfectly safe about his people. 

It was about the eighth year of his calm sojourn in 
these quiet solitudes, that there came a noise or 
report from the north, dim and vague at first, and 
clouded with a mist of incidents and anecdotes which 
the younger folks took to be original, but which the 
older hands recognized as mere replicats of old stories. 
But, in spite of the surrounding mist of old stories 
reproduced, the noise or report began to shape itself 
into form, and at last crystallized itself into certainty. 
There was a great gang of bushrangers abroad; by 
rumor more numerous, more bold, more cunning, 
and more cruel than any which had appeared on the 
continent. One had to go to the legends of the 
neighboring island of Van Diemen’s land to match 
them for strength and for ferocity. 

There was little doubt about their leader; he had 
been seen many times, and could be sworn to bya 
hundred mouths—no less a person than Mike Howe, 
the baby-killer of Van Diemen’s Land. This was 
not true; Howe never went into the bush on the 
mainland, as far as I can gather. But that awful 
name was sufficient to cause a panic among the vutly- 
ing settlers, and many of the outlying squatters 
(country gentlemen) removed their books and their 
wives, and went to Sydney, leaving ex-convict over- 
seers to make the best bargain they could with the 
terrible bandit. 

A fearful bandit he was. The foulest, fellest, and 
fiercest with which the land had ever been plagued. 
The three types of bushrangers which came most 
naturally to one’s memory are those represented by 
Mike Howe, Rocky Whelan. and Melville. Michael 
Howe was a hanisome devil—a man beside whom 
Nana Sahib appears only as an enraged patriot with 
a@ personal grievance. He took the child from the 
mother’s breast, and beat its brains out against a 


ward had ridden too far, and had been tco bold; and 
they had got him, and, what is more, meant to keep 
him. They let their intentions be known to govern- 
ment by sending into the Goulburn police-station a 
wicked-looking little old shepherd, with one eye, and 
lame, who stated their terms as these; ‘ 500/. down, 
and a free pardon for all, or we'll do all to him as we 
meant todo to O—, if we had caught him before he 
was dead.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Sentinel cane out with this piece of blague, the Mo- 


that we allude to our respected contemporary the 
Sentinel) is, as usual, entirely in error about the sad 
fate of ‘ our missing inspector.’ An intelligent native 
king (King Tapto, of Shepherd’s Crossing,) has just 
come into our office, after having witnessed the ex- 
piring agonies of the scion of British aristocracy, 
His majesty was attired in his usual court costume 
of a blue coat and brass buttons, and, with the ex- 
ception of the government brass plate on the pit of 





THERE was a general cackle and shriek through 

out the colony. The Sentinel, in its leader, pointed 
out that here was an active police magistrate, a scion 
of the British aristocracy, in the full possession of 
health and strength, set on by a gang of ruffians in 
broad daylight, and held to ransom. It demanded 
whether or no one had not better live in Spain or the 
south of Italy, than ina country like theirs, nominal- 
ly free, and with all the vast power of the British 
empire at its back; and thenclearly traced the whole 
accident to the levelling tendencies of the party who 
wished for cheap land. The Mohawk replied by say- 
ing that he agreed with the Sentinel that Spain, 
Italy, or even South Carolina was a better country to 
live in than Australia as long as eight hundred men 
were allowed to keepa million acres desolate for 
their own selfish purposes, and that the thing never 
would have happened had the lands been unlocked 
before, and a population of British hearts and hands 
been allowed to form themselves into self-defensive 
communities, at every point where soil and commu- 
nication offered an opportunity. The Mohawk, after 
an intense and almost frantic manifesto of loyalty to 
the British crown—and I do not think that any one 
is more intensely loyal to the present dynasty than 
your th gh-going colonial radical—went on to say 





tree. Rocky Whelan was a feller devil even than 
this—a murderer from sheer love of seeing his victim 
die. Melville was different to either of them, and by 
far the mest remarkable. A smallish man, the son 
of a Scotch clergyman, of the most intense vitality, 
with a courage of the most transcendent order. A 
man utterly without fear; not, as far as I know, 
either cruel or unclean, but a man whose whole soul 
was, for no reason whatever, in utter rebellion 
against order, law, society; nay, I fear against God 
himself. The man conld never have shed blood, or 
he would have been hanged without mercy. He was 
never hanged, for there never was anything against 
him worse than highway robbery. He was under 

t for thing like thirty years, when, in 
one of his mad attempts to escape from the hulk, he 
got drowned. 

The three types of bushrangers which J have 
rougbly sketched out were all of them well repre- 
sented in this new bandit leader. As cruel as Howe, 
as brutal as Whelan, as irrepressibly fierce and rest- 
less as Melville. Marks was his name; a very tall 
man, with a large black beard. His whole history 
became perfectly well known afterwards. He wasa 
manufacturer’s son at Bradford or Leeds; and, mad- 
dened by some disappointment in love, took to every 
kind of evil course, and having ended in forgery, was 
transported. He had become for some time appar- 
ently respectable in Van Diemen’s Land, where he 
was free; but the devil, which he had originally in- 
vited, came for another visit, and stayed. The man 
became Berserk, and went to the bush, with seven 
new devils in his company. The history of the man, 
and the man’s person even, were, be it remembered, 
as well known to the criminal population as that of 
Governor Gipps. 

He was one of the ‘‘uncatchable” class of bush- 
rangers. His gang was “ broken up” several times, 
and many of them captured and hanged; but no man 
ever laid hands on him. He exhibited some of the 
qualities of a Garibaldi in his guerilla warfare. Al- 
though a big man, and “an expansive man to 
horse,” he always rode the finest cattle in the colony, 
far finer than it was possible for any of his pursuers 
to ride. No fine weight-carrying horse was safe from 
him. Five hundred pounds’ worth of horse-flesh in 
the person of one horse, might be neighing in your 
paddock at sunset, and at sunrise the slip-rails would 
be down, and the horse gone. And, again, the man 
was such a dead shot with a pistol, that few police- 
men of any rank dared ride too near him. He held 
the colony in terror, and got more audacious day 
after day. 

Terror gave place to mad though powerless exas- 
peration after the following incidents:—Captain 
‘Thompson, of the 50th, one of the most popular men 
in the whole colony, a man respected and be!oved by 
the governor, the military, the colonists, and the 
convicts alike, once more succeeded in breaking up 
this man’s gung; but in hunting the well-mounted 
leader himself, he got separated from his party. 
These two men had evidently met face to face in the 
bush, and with the saddest consequences. Captain 
Thompson, being followed by some of his victorious 
party, was fourd dead in the bush, beside his dead 
horse, shot through the lungs. From this time that 
fierce and fearful bully, the Honorable Edward 
Horuby, publicly devoted himself to the especial task 
of riding down this bushranger and shooting him. 

“ A task well-suited to him,” dreamed Lionel, one 
wet night, over his lonely tire. ‘He has done little 
good in the world as yet, though as much as I, per- 
haps. God utilizes all his creatures, sooner or later.” 

But the “ sensation ” in the colony about the death 
of Captain Thompson was mild to the sensation 
which followed the capture of Inspector the Honor- 





that he could not see that the fact of this individual 
inspector being a scion of the British aristocracy 
made much difference in the case. The British aris- 
tocracy had a good notion of taking care of them- 
selves. Let this man’s aristocratic friends ransom 
him. The Mohawk was never inclined to come down 
hard on a man who had got in a mess; but he could 
not help saying that, considering what the Honor- 
able Edward Hornby had done for the colony, and 
looking at his private character, the figure set on his 
head by the bushrangers was considerably over the 
market price. 

So the Sentinel and Mohawk made political capital 
out of this accident. But the government were 
dreadfully puzzled. Lionel, who, in spite of oblivion, 
strongly disliked his cousin, rode to town and urged 
action on the colonial secretary and the governor. 
He told them at once that they need never ask the 
council for the money; that he would pay the sum 
five times over out of his own pocket to release his 
cousin. He urged them to action on that basis, but 
the governor and the colonial secretary “‘ hung in the 
wind,” and showed a great hesitation in “ going 
about.” ‘He is perfectly safe,” said his excellency ; 
“ you yourself, my dear Lionel, would never play out 
@ solitary trump without a single court card in your 
hand. The bushrangers have got a poor hand and 
one trump; they will never play it until they are 
forced.” And the secretary said in the ante-room, 
“We will try to deal with them for you, only the 
free-pardon business must be dropped. I know how 
fond you are of your cousin, and how deeply attached 
your cousin is to you. I have heard him speak of 
you. I perfectly well know the relations between 
you, and see how generously and high-mindedly you 
are acting. But 1 wish your cousin was a more re- 
spectable man. We may get him back, but the devil 
himself will never put his accounts right. You really 
must wait.” 

“ Are his accounts seriously wrong?” asked Lionel. 

“ Over four hundred pounds,” answered the secre- 
tary, sadly. “He is a mauvais sujet. He will lose 
his appointment, I fear; and he is so brutal, so wild, 
and so fierce, that he is getting unfit for decent so- 
ciety. My dear Lionel, I am sorry to say 80 to you, 
but your cousin is a ruffian.” 

“ Now, I’ll tell you what I will do with you,” said 
Lione!, to the colonial secretary (prime minister), 
“if you will get him back I will pay his ransom and 
set his accounts right. Will you do the other half for 
me, and give these pardons?” 

“T honestly don’t think that we will. You heard 
the governor say that he was quite safe. Can his ex- 
cellency err? Go along! go along!” 

So they hesitated in action, and meanwhile noises 
and rumors went on full swing. The Sentinel, “shut 
up,” bythe unanswerable Mohawk, was daily pa- 
thetic about the scion of the oldest and most respect- 
able aristocracy in Europe. The Mohawk aired the 
British aristocracy also, denying, however, both their 
antiquity and their respectability, and attributing 
the whole accident to the want of cheap land (by no 
means a bad argument, mind), and to the refusal of 
that universal suffrage, which they got a few years 
after, and which, leaving them nothing to fight for, 
reduced the sale of their paper by one-half. On one 
point over this singular accident they had, what 
their younger gentlemen would have called ‘a mu- 
tual field of generous rivalry;” that is to say, in 
“sensation” paragraphs. When the Sentinel was 
informed, by one of our greatest stock-dealers, whom 
it was superfluous to name, just arrived in the course 
of business from the Edwards (meaning, | believe, 
little Goby), that ‘‘ Our missing inspector” had been 
tied naked, hand and foot, and alive, on an ants’ nest, 
and had been then and there bitten and stung to 


his st h, had no other clothing of any sort or 
kind whatever. He says that he saw Inspector 
Hornby burnt alive with iron bark chips on the fifth 
of last month; in which case the pismire story of the 
Sentinel falls to the ground utterly. And, although 
we will not yield in loyalty to our dear old lady the 
Sentinel, yet he is hardly in a position to deny all due 
respect to royal utterances. His majesty King Tap- 
to’s demand for tobacco was promptly answered by 
one of our young gentlemen. His demand for brandy 
was referred to our editor, now out of town.” 

Before all this “chaff” had died away, Edward 
Hornby came back to town, ragged and footsore, in a 
red shirt and moleskin trousers, and resumed bis 
position as police-inspector. His cousin Lionel, 
through the instrumentality of the colonial secreta- 
ry, had his affairs put right, and in such a way that 
Edward never knew who had done it. All that Ed- 
ward ever said about the matter was that the bush- 
rangers were kind to him, and that he had escaped, 
but was never safe until he got near town. 

Lionel went back to his station. His people were 
glad to see him again, and there seemed to be no 
arriere-pensee about any of them, save one—the man 
he called the murderer; the man who had tried to 
shoot bis colonel at Gibraltar. This man was reserv- 
ed. This man knew something. He would meet 
Lionel’s eye freely enough, but in a very inquiring 
way. Lionel saw that this man’s expression was in- 
terrogatory, and that the interrogation was, “How 
much do you know?” 

I am sorry to say that he liked this ruffian. Ifyou 
have ever tried the lonely bush for yourself for a few 
years, and would afterwards honestly confess to us 
all about the uncommonly queer people whom you 
have to like in that beautiful but unutterably melan- 
choly solitude, you would tell us a most interesting 
story. Ir ber, for inst ,» aman called Wills 
—originally, I believe, from Pentonville on his good 
behaviour—who was a very pleasant companion, 
and taught me first how to crack a stock-whip. He 
was a very pleasant companion. That gentleman 
has now, 1 am given to understand duced such 
an additional complication in his dealings with civ- 
ilized society that the only view he can get of one of 
our noble colonial prisons is from the inside. But he 
was not bad company. Lionel’s friend, the would-be 
murderer, was, I am sorry to say, the most trustwor- 
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man, ruffian as he was, never did that. | 

I should hesitate to say this if I did not know that 
I was speaking the truth. If I was generalizing I 
would not say what I have said; but having my man 
and my facts before me I am safe. This man watch- 
ed Lionel about everywhere, in the wool-shed, in the 
sheep-yards, in the stable, and his look always said 
one thing—** How much do you know?” 

At last they spoke. Some sheep were lost in the 
scrubby ranges, the hunting grounds of Lionel, after 
@ gale from the southwest, and Lionel took this man 
with him on horseback. When they were alone 
together, Lionel said: 

“You have something to say to me, Jordan. I 
have seen it in your eyes for days.” 

And Jordan said—“‘I have nothing to ask of you 
save one thing—how much do you know?” 

“ About what?” 

* Well, you are a gentleman, and would not have 
me murdered; and there is no one to hear us but the 
parrots, and they wont peach, though they can talk. 
About this bushranger captain?” 

“ He is alive and well. Beyond that I know noth- 
ing of him.” 

“ That willdo. Don’t say a word more. But mind 
this, governor. I am the only real old hand you have 
round you; and I went near death for a girl once, 
and I would go near death for you. If you know 
anything more than you have chose to tell me, don’t 
let it out among those twopenny clyfakers and prigs 
up athome. There is orders among convicts, I tell 
you. The bigger the sentence the higher the station. 
You haven’t got more than a seven-year Man among 
the lot up except me, and I’m a lifer. A man who 
has his seven penn’orth, or his fourteen penn’orth, 
unless he accumulates in the colony, is only used by 
such men as me as a ticket porter. We make ’em 
fetch and we make ’em carry, but in a business like 
this we never trust °em—don’t you.” 

“In a business like this?” said Lionel. 
do you mean?” 

“ That is no odds of yours. Only if you know any- 
thing, don’t you talk. Weknow. And you are free 
from us. So Marks is alive and well, is he?” 

“As far as I know,” said Lionel. ‘I wish you 
would speak out.” 

“Do you see that there ants’ nest?” said the 
convict. 

**] see it.” . 

“ The day I want to be tied naked on that ants’ 
nest, is the day I’ll speak out,” said the convict. 
“Not before. But if Marks comes near us, I’1l follow 
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was reported from any quarter. At the end of that 
time Inspector Hornby received intelligence of Marks 
being in hiding in the mountains in the South; and 
getting leave, started immediately in pursuit. 

He was not, however, quick enough to catch him. 
He wade the vermin bolt, however; for two days 
after his arrival in those parts Marks reappeared, 
fifty miles to the south of him, and sacked a station, 
Inspector Hornby was almost immediately seen on 
the spot, but Marks was again too quick for him. A 
very few days after, another station was sacked 
(stuck up” as they called it), twenty miles further 
to the south, and within fifteen miles of Lionel’s. 

He had no women about the place, and could easily 
have ridden to town and let Jordan the convict make 
terms for him, but he would not. He determined to 
stick to his post as a magistrate, and do his duty 
firmly. 

He rode always armed with his carbine, on his 
well-trained young horse, and when armed and 
mounted thus he was a very formidable adversary 
for any two or three men. Jordan always rode with 
him now, also armed. 

A week passed, and nothing more was heard. In- 
spector Hornby arrived one night at his cousin’s sta- 
tion. He was shaved perfectly smooth, and showed 
every line in his powerful, coarse, and violent face 
most unpleasantly. Not an agreeable-looking man 
at all. They had not met since his captivity, and he 
thanked Lionel in a manly, straightforward way for 
his exertions towards his release ; of other obligations 
to him he knew nothing. He went away smooth 
shorn in the morning, in spite of Lionel’s remon- 
strances on his danger, entirely alone, and rode off 
into the bush towards the tai 

At mid-day there came a young-mounted police- 
man, a stranger to that part of the country, asking to 
be guided in a certain direction. The way lay through 
some very abrupt, remote, and densely-timbered gul- 
lies, on the old hunting-ground, which had struck 
Lionel as a very likely place for the haunt of the 
bushrangers. He communicated this to the trooper, 
and having dined him, set out with him on horse- 
back, accompanied by Jordan. Lionel had of course 
his carbine—Jordan pistols. 

The ranges in which these gullies were situated 
were densely wooded, except in one or two places, 
where, on a spur which flanked one of the little glens, 
there would be an open, lofty place, of a few acres, 
free from timber, and just now blazing with flowers. 
With these exceptions, the forest was dense. 

Coming to the most suspicious gully, and feeling 
themselves tolerably strong, they determined to give 
it some sort of a cursory examination. The trooper 
was to go on one side and the two on the other. 
There was no sign of the enemy whatever. The 
trooper rode round the upper end of the gully, with 
his: sword dangling and bis carbine on his knee, and 
very soon was pushing on through the dense scrub, 
on the opposite ridge, about three hundred yards 
from them. 

They had gone about a quarter of a mile in this 
order, when something terrible, sudden, and unfore- 
seen occurred. From among some dense acacia 
bushes there came a little flame of fire, and a puff of 
smoke. By the time the report reached them, even 
at that short distance, the poor trooper was lying 
motionless on the ground, and his horse had started 
madly off homeward with an empty saddle. 

They were well concealed, and Lionel telt Jordan’s 
hand on his arm. 

“ Be perfectly still,” he whispered, ‘and watch.” 

There appeared from behind the bushes the mur- 
derer of the trooper. A very tall man with a great 
black beard, dressed in a red shirt, a cabbage-tree 
hat (like a sailor’s straw hat), breeched and booted, 
most beautifully mounted, and carrying a pistol 
ready for use in his hands. 

“ That is Marks,” whispered Jordan, in an excited 
manner. ‘Can’t you cut him over?” 

** Not from here,” said Lionel, ina whisper. “It 
is three hundred yards off, and my carbine is not 
rifled.” 

** Watch him for a moment,” said the convict, ‘‘and 
then follow me.” ; 

The bushranger came out into the sunlight, and 
pulled up his horse to look for one instant at the 
body of the murdered trooper; then he turned his 
horse to the right, down the glen, and rode on ata 
foot pace, through the aromatic shrubbery, which 
brushed as high as his knees, looking around him 
defiantly yet cautiously. 

The other two turned their horses’ heads the same 
way as his, and kept parallel to him on the opposite 
ridge, but behind it, out of sight, and trotting. Ata 
particular point, among some thick green scrub, Jor- 
dan laid his hand on Lionel’s arm, and turned his 
horse’s head. Lionel saw that this was the place to 
wait for their man, now coming down the gully on 
the opposite ridge. The gully narrowed here, and it 
was evident from the rocks that the busbranger must 
come into the bottom, or even cross towards them; 
and on the opposite side was one of those bald, heathy, 
flowery spaces which I have noticed befure. Up all 
around the forest rose sombre and silent. 

They waited but a few minutes when he emerged 
from the denser forest, riding at a foot pace, and 
loading a pistol; little dreaming, poor wretch, of the 
fate before him. Lionel was determined to arrest 
this man in one way or another. Five minutes be- 
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“Stand, in the king’s name!” 
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his duty to society to take human life; and, 1. 
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lations of the horse, he tired, and raised a ghost» 
was never to be laid again. 

The bushranger pitched heavily forward « 
horse’s neck, and then fell off on the left si: 
side nearest to Lionel, the right leg banging 
saddle for one moment, until the last apa 
kicked the foot clear of the right stirrup; tl: 
man toppled headlong over, and lay perfect: 
as still as his innocent victim had laid, not te 
utes before, and was lying even now. 

Lionel’s practice with turkeys and kangar: ; 
served him in good stead. He had ridded th: 
ofa foul and cruel fiend. It was mighty wel: 
the unutterable horror which he had felt afte: ‘ 
poor Cornet Brabazon in his unfortunate d. 
strong upon him now, and he shivered as th. 
an ague fit. 

“By Jove!” he said, turning to his compan 
have killed another man !”* 

“You meant to, didn't you?” said his... 
friend. 

“No! no! no! a hundred thousand times ‘1 
call God to witness that I would give my ov 
: twenty times, and fifty years of purgatory, to | 


that poor corpse lying there to life again. | 
the hunting instinct. 
swear—” 
“Swear at me, if you want to swear,” said t!\. 
vict; “but stop that particular kind of not: «: 
now. You have doue your duty to society | 
law as a magistrate, in a most honorable m : 
The law is with you, equity is with you, and 
public opinion, that will crown you with roses +) 
you have lost your nerve, and it is necessary t)).' 
should keep it. You have done a thing » th. 
times more awful than you think it to be. | 
lose your nerve now, you are done for. Shak: : 
self together. You have shot Marks the bushr. 
haven't you, and earned the thanks of both >»... 
P of legislature?” 
With white, dry lips, Liovel said, “‘ Yes,” 
.\ “Is your nerve sufficiently good to go and | 
him?” 
“Tam not afraid of corpses,” said Lionel. *: 
fear the ghosts which their memories raise :.. 
one.” 
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trouble. Perhaps I am to blame. Confounw 
you know you have done right. Wat are you « 
ot? You will find it necessary to keep this bi 
dark, for your own sake, for your own entire: 
wish to point out to you that you want at th 
ment every bit of intelligence and nerve of v 
you are possessed. Leave the horses to graz: 
follow me.”’ 
I had meant to describe the scene which fol)... 
but I find that I am getting too close to the & \: 
the unwritten canons which, very properly, c 
the license of modern fictitious literature. 
accidents than this present one have happene:: 
little is gained by speaking of them. 1 bave vo 
say this:—When the convict had removed th 
ficial black beard from the head of the corpes (1 
face which Lionel saw staring with open eye 
from among the orchids and Kennedyas, waa th: 
of bis Cousin Edward! My art might do m: 
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by the flapping of fierce, foul eagles, who perc! 
the trees near by, disappointed of their few 
wid man, who walked to and fro, making hi 
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when bis faithful convict returned from the * 
with a spade, there followed a burial; and the ¢ 
harshly screaming, wheeled aloft, disappointed 
the higher regions of summer twilight, to se: 
other prey, and Edward Hornby was buried, 
Memory among human folks with him. 
Then followed an interview at dead of nig: 
tween Jourdan the convict and Lionel. 

“* There is no need fur you to say nothing at 
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and he was no assassin. He gét his carbine ready, 
his reins over his left arm, and waited. 

The bushranger came slowly onamong the flowers, 
which reached to his knee, gaudy with his red shirt 
under the blazing sun in the open. His horse turned 
down the cattle track under the rocks towards them. 
A vivid, gaudy figure, even among the gaudy flowers 
—a figure never furgotten by Lionel to the day of his 
death. 

* He is near enough now,” said the convict, in a 
tierce whisper. ‘“ Fire.” 

“T cannot fire without challenging,” said Lionel, 
quietly. 

“Fool!” hissed the convict; but Lionel did not 
mind. He rode quietly into the open, and, with his 
reins over his left arm, and his carbine at the “ pres- 
ent,” said, in a voice which rang through the peace- 
ful summer forest: 

“Stand, in the king’s name!”’ 

The answer was only an ill-aimed pistol-shot. The 
bushranger hurriedly spurred his horse onwards; 
but Lionel had covered him with his inexorable, un- 
erring carbine. Under these circumstances he felt it 
his duty to society to take human life; and, keeping 
his foresight moving to correspond with the undu- 
lations of the horse, he fired, and raised a ghost which 
was never to be laid again. 

The bushranger pitched heavily forward on his 
horse’s neck, and then fell off on the left side, the 
side nearest to Lionel, the right leg banging on the 
saddle for one moment, until the last spasm had 
kicked the foot clear of the right stirrup; then the 
man toppled headlong over, and lay perfectly still, 
as still as his innocent victim had laid, not ten min- 
utes before, and was lying even now. 

Lionel’s practice with turkeys and kangaroos had 
served him in good stead. He had ridded the earth 
ofa foul and cruel fiend. It was mighty well. But 
the unutterable horror which he had felt after killing 
poor Cornet Brabazon in his unfortunate duel was 
strong upon him now, and he shivered as though in 
an ague fit. 

“By Jove!” he said, turning to his companion, “ 7 
have killed another man !” 

“You meant to, didn’t you?” said his convict 
friend. 

“No! no! no! a hundred thousand times ‘no.’ I 
call God to witness that I would give my own life 
twenty times, and fifty years of purgatory, to bring 
that poor corpse lying there to life again. It was 
the hunting instinct. I never meant it. [ will 
swear—” 

“‘ Swear at me, if you want to swear,” said the con- 
vict; “but stop that particular kind of noise just 
now. You have done your duty to society and to 
law as a magistrate, in a most honorable manner. 
The law is with you, equity is with you, and as for 
public opinion, ¢hat will crown you with roses. But 
you have lost your nerve, and it is necessary that you 
should keep it. You have done a thing a thousand 
times more awful than you think it to be. If you 
lose your nerve now, you are done for. Shake your- 
self together. You have shot Marks the bushranger, 
haven't you, and earned the thanks of both houses 
of legislature?” 

With white, dry lips, Lionel said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

** Is your nerve sufficiently good to go and look at 
him?” 

“Tam not afraid of corpses,” said Lionel. ‘I only 
fear the ghosts which their memories raise around 
one.” 

“T ought to see plenty of ghosts, then,” said the 
convict, ‘‘ if the memory of all that I have seen, and 
all that F have heard, is to return in the form of 
ghosts. But it don’t.” . 

*‘ You speak of what you have done,” said Lionel. 
‘‘ Have you ever killed a man?” 

“Why, no. But stop this talk. We are in awful 
trouble. Perhaps I am to blame. Confound you, 
you know you havedone right. Wiggt are you atraid 
of? You will find it necessary to keep this business 
dark, for your own sake, for your own entirely. I 
wish to point out to you that you want at this mo- 
ment every bit of intelligence and nerve of which 
you are possessed, Leave the horses to graze, and 
follow me.”’ 

I had meant to describe the scene which followed, 
but I find that I am getting too close to the edge of 
the unwritten canons which, very properly, confine 
the license of modern fictitious literature. Worse 
accidents than this present one have happened; but 
little is gained by speaking of them. 1 have only to 
say this:—When the convict had removed the arti- 
ficial black beard from the head of the corpse, the 
face which Lionel saw staring with open eyes out 
from among the orchids and Kennedyas, was the face 
of his Cousin Edward! My art might do more for 
you, but my muse holds up her finger, as though she 
were already angry at my license. 

There followed a long watch in the silent summer 
forest, by one who strode up and down among the 
flowers, maddened with remorse, interrupted only 
by the flapping of fierce, foul eagles, who perched on 
the trees near by, disappointed of their feast by a 
wild man, who walked to and fro, making hideous, 
foolish and vain imprecations on his own head. Then, 
when his faithful convict returned from the station 
with a spade, there followed a burial; and the eagles, 
harshly screaming, wheeled aloft, disappointed, into 
the higher regions of summer twilight, to seek for 
other prey, and Edward Hornby was buried, and his 
memory among human folks with him. 

Then followed an interview at dead of night be- 
tween Jordan the convict and Lionel. 

‘There is no need fur you to say nothing at all,” 
said Jordan. “It is done, and it can’t be undone. 








If I’d known how you were going to take on about 
the doing of it, ’'d have had it done by some one 
else. I thought you had a grudge against the man. 
But it is better kept quiet, and it is easy enough kept 
quiet. Say nothing whatsoever of any sort or kind 
to any human creature. Lord bless you, things are 
so easily hushed up in this colony! Your report is, 
that you and me saw a man with a big black beard 
shoot down a trooper without provocation, and that 
you afterwards, believing him to be the bushranger 
Marks, with whom you were not personally acquaint- 
ed, shot him down. Don’t say a word more than 
that. Remember the honor of your family, you 
know.” 

“Then you knew it was my cousin disguised?” 
asked Lionel. 

* Bless the man, of course I did!” answered Jor- 
dan. “ Your cousin was always a bushranger at 
heart. When he was took by them he see, for the 
first time, the fun of it, and he and Marks fell out, 
and he shot Marks down. Then he got the gang 
with him, and then he came sneaking into town, 
promising to come back and lead them. And they 
wasn’t likely to'refuse the leadership of a man who 
sat both sides of the hedge. And J couldn’t give you 
the «flice; Zonly thought you swells were as free 
among one another as we were. When I found you 
knew nothing, and thought that you had a grudge 
against the man, why then, seeing things handy, I 
put you on the job, and you’ve done it. But you 
needn’t ride rusty with me, for all that.” ; 

“IT wish I were dead. I wish I had never been 
born,” was Lionel’s answer. 

The dear old Mohawk, originally started with the 
programme of putting a spoke in every wheel, of 
whatever color, which they saw turning, put their 
spoke in here. [The Sentinel was so vague and feeble 
over the matter, that I only notice it in brackets. It 
never knew anything more about the business than 
the Mohawk, which was nothing; but it made a 
washy attempt to generalize from the utterly false 
facts of the Mohawk, which was offensive.] The Mo- 
hawk’s t of the busi was this: that a 
foolish but perfectly harmless scion of the British 
aristocracy had been thrown accidentally against the 
poor bushranger, Marks, and had shot him dead. 
The Mohawk had nothing to say against the personal 
character of the Honorable Lionel Horton, but had 
only to remind him that private assassination was 
not exactly the same thing as public justice. Ifthe 
lands had been unlocked, the Mohawk went on to 
say, such an event could never have occurred, and 
went on to prove it, which the Mohawk did, in a 
most satisfactory manner to all those who allowed 
the Mohawk’s postulates, and so the story evaporat- 
ed itself into politics. At another place in the Mo- 
hawk’s columns was this paragraph: 

“Inspector Hornby has made a smash of it at last. 
His latest dodge was bushranger hunting; and now, 
thank Heaven, he seems to have bolted for good, 
owing the government a sum which is stated at from 
£500 to £5000. We have got rid of him cheaply, on 
the whole. We only hope that Inspectors —, and 
——, and —— [the names stated in full, if you please; 
wedon’t mince matters in Australia], may go as cheap 
as our precious scion of British nobility, Inspector 
Hornby. The sooner they bolt the better.” 

So the whole thing went past. Only leaving a 
fresh horror and a fresh remorse in the heart ofa very 
noble and good man. Young still, but getting 
gray. 

Meanwhile, ‘‘ Cousin Alice” had perfectly played 
her role as Lady Granton. One supposes that in a 
marriage of arrangement like hers, the woman is not 
always over head and ears in love with the man. In 
her case, it was certainiy so. She had been very 
lately fond of Lionel, and with the assistance of a 
strong will and a very careful training, could not al- 
ways furget him even when she had changed her 
name. Not that she loved him still, she only kept a 
memory of him, which grew dimmer day by day, and 
preserved a feeling of tender kindness fur him to the 
end. 

Lord Granton probably knew that their marriage 
was one of arrangement, and that it was dimly possi- 
ble that there might possibly be some one else who, 
under other circumstances, might have been preter- 
red to himself. He determined that his imaginary 
rival, if such a person existed, should have no chance 
against him. He was clever, handsome and wealthy, 
even for England, amd he gave all these things to 
her, and to the task of winning her wholly to himself. 
There was no resisting the frank, noble generosity of 
the man. She got tolove him better than all the 
world besides. 

She was one of the first leaders of society, and had 
been so for some ten years—was in fact twenty-nine, 
iu the full radiance of her splendid beauty; caressed 
in England, courted and flattered by the highest in 
Europe as the wife of the English Extraneous min- 
ister—when she gave a party more select and exclu- 
sive than she had ever done before, a gold-plate din- 
ner-party; and when everything was ready, she sat 
in the drawing-room with her husband, looking a 
little anxious, 

“ It is a strange story,” said he; “you should cer- 
tainly let him know the truth. But why did you ask 
him to-night, of all nights? He will be the only per- 
son not in office in the room.” 

“He was in the colonial government. He is an 
Australian statesman say. The secretary for the 
colonies will know him. And, another thing, I wish- 
ed to be very ostentatious and grand before him.” 

“ I see.” 

Never having dined with a select party of cabinet 





| almost her religion, were, on the subject of duelling, 


the thing is like. Lady Granton, however, was a 
little uneasy at every announcement. 

At last. “Mr. Horton!” 

Tall, as handsome as ever, very brown in complex- 
ion, and slightly gray in hair, though in age only 
thirty-three; a remarkable man even among the 
remarkable men present. Such was Lionel as she 
saw him again after so long. 

Of course every one knew him, and knew who he 
was. He was only, after all, in his own order again. 
He was very charming. Australians were more so 
in those days than now, and he was a little of a lion 
even there. 

It was late in the evening before Lady Granton 
got him to herself. She began thus: 

“Come and sit near me, we are quite alone here. 
Lord Granton and myself have been talking over a 
very old matter to-day, and he is of opinion that I 
should speak to you frankly and honestly about it. 
We are older than we were, and possibly wiser. Do 
you remember a certain painful parting which we 
had, Cousin Lionel?” 

He bowed his handsome, grizzled head in reply. 

“ Also a letter, which I gave you as an excuse for 
a very rude dismissal?” 

Another bow. 

“So far, then. Do you remember the writer of 
that letter, Clara Brabazon?” 

**[ remember her well.” 

“Forgive me tor giving you pain, dear cousin. 
Believe me that comfort got trom believing untruths 
is not worth having. Do you know what became of 
Clara Brabazou?” 

No, cousin.” 

“Must I tell the whole sad story, then? After— 
after—” 

“« After I murdered her brother—yes.” 

“ After that unhappy duel, the truth about which 
was carefully concealed from me by my parents, she 
got into a state of moi bid despair, and soon went in- 
toadecline. She sent forme when she was dying, 
and I went toher. She had a confession to make. 
She told me she was her brother’s murderer. She 
had loved our mutual cousin Edward with all the 
fierceness of her nature and her race, and he had 
discovered it, at the same time that she discovered, 
or thought she had discovered, that his heart was 
set in another quarter. You understand me, Vousin 


Lionel?” 
“I do, perfectly.” 
“‘ These two unhappy people maddened themselves 





and one another against you and me; she against 
me, he against you. He set my parents to watch us; 
she, at his instigation, wrote that letter about your 
use of my name in the mess-room, and she confessed 
to me on her death-bed that it was a falsehood from 
beginning to end:” 

“That was the letter which led to the duel,” said 
Lionel, calmly. 

“It was. Edward, our cousin, was the cause of 
the death of poor young Brabazon by his influence 
over that very foolish and unfurtunate woman. Ac- 
cording to the wicked laws of society as they now 
exist, you had no other choice. I hold you blameless. 
Edward, with his wicked machinations, was the cause 
of poor Brabazon’s death.”’ 

How little did she dream that the hand which had 
shot down poor Brabazon had also so terribly aveng- 
ed his death. Lionel saw it now for the first time; 
but he sat perfectly mute. 

‘Here is Lord Granton,” said she. “‘We need 
not drop our conversation ; he has perhaps a moment 
to join us. No, that Neapolit has 
caught him. My dear cousin, 1 gave youan answer 
on that unhappy morning, I fear, curtly and in an- 
ger. I wish you to understand that under any cir- 
cumstances that answer could have been no other 
than it was. We, you know, are not free agents. I 
knew that betore I was tifteen. I never could have 
given you any other answer but the one I did give 
you; only I gave it roughly and rudely, under the 
impression that you had been playing with my name. 
Do you forgive me?”’- 

“ What I have to forgive, my dear cousin, has been 
forgiven years ago. If it were otherwise, it is not for 
@ man like me, with the mark of Cain upon my face, 
shut out from the pale of humanity, and I dread the 
hope of mercy, to forgive. If I could accépt Rome 
and her doctrines, and buy masses for the dead, I 
might be happy; but then I cannot, and then, as 
Carlyle says, ‘Thou fool, who told thee that thou 
wert to be happy?’ I'll drag along my chain, cousin; 
I will try to get nearer to Gud.” 

Lady Granton was inexpressibly distressed. Her 
innocent hand was red with this dreadful business 
about young Brabazon, for it was she who had shown 
Lionel the letter, and she knewit. Hers was a rare 
and tine nature, and time, training, and the world, 
had never deadened her i to the fact that 
the laws of that society which was her atmosphere, 
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brutal, barbarous and unchristian. With the deadly 
remorse of a very noble nature, shown suddenly to 
her, she felt it more keenly than ever. But what 
could she say? It is not de rigueur to show emotion 
in society, more particularly in a room full of am- 
bassadors. 

“Tam so sorry for you, cousin,” all that she al- 
lowed herself to say: ‘‘God bas been so good to me. 
lam so happy with my husband and my children, 
and my wealth and influence, that I can only pray, 
as I do, dear Lionél, that I may be worthy of 
them.” 

““T pray much also,” said Lionel, quietly; ‘‘ some- 
times fur death.” 





ministers and:ambassadors, I am unable to say what 


Granton; ‘‘and if you please, we will never resume 
it. Go to God, Lionel, go to God.” 

*“T have been; but he has not heard me.” 

“Not answered you yet, I suppose you mean. 
Who are you that you should be answered imme - 
diately? Go again, and again, and again. Now this 
conversation must be yanged once more. Now let 
us talk of our mutual cousin, Edward. He is in Aus- 
tralia, is he not? How is he getting on?” % 

* He is dead.” 

“Dead! How did hedie?” 

“ He was killed.” 

“Killed! How dreadful. 

“ He was shot.” 

“Shot! Who shot him?” 

** T—” said Lionel, calmly; but the French ambas- 
sador was bearing down on them, and there was a 
suddeu bvuieversement in his judgment, so he went 
on with the sentence which he had never thought of 
uttering; *‘I am not prepared to say who shot him, 
but I have the very best reasons for believing that he 
was shot.” 

And he carried the terrible secret, so nearly let slip, 
to his grave with him. 

Lady Granton was calmly smiling the next moment. 

“My cousin Mr. Lionel Horton, Monsieur G—. 
My cousin is an Australian statesman, Monsieur 
G—. They are beginning already, these audacious 
Australians, to talk of a state down there, under our 
feet, more powerful than the original unexpandible 
mother country. Will you take this Australian in 
hand, and convert him from his audacity?” 

And vais; at the Australian statesman, M. G— 
found himself wondering what had caused that states- 
man to expatriate himself in the first instance, and 
whether that expatriation was voluntary or involun- 
tary. For Lionel looked so old, worn and strange, 
that he puzzled good, honest M. G— completely. 

Lionel’s father died at last, and he came into such 
barren honors as were left to that battered and worn- 
out old line. He clung to his father, and his father 
to him to the very last. His maguificent and always 
accumulating Australian property put the old house 
on its legs again fora time. He never married nor 
will marry, and the title dies with him. Lord Poole 
will die with the deep regrets of the poor, and of all 
his friends, but he will die with his dread secret close 
locked in his heart, as mute as a fox. 


How was he killed?” 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Flint Glass for Lenses. 

Glass which has oxide of lead for its base is ex- 
tremely dense, and has consequently a high power of 
refraction, and, besides, is more readily fusible. In 
addjtion, oxide of lead and the glass which it forms 
are very useful in the manufacture of lenses. There 
is, however, a disadvantage which limits the employ- 
ment of this oxide in the manufacture of lenses, for the 
glass which contains much of it is apt to become dull 
on the surface, especially from the action of hydro- 
sulphuric acid, which is always found, though in 
small quantities, in any place which is inhabited, so 
that the densest kinds of glass, with oxide of lead for 
their base, are only employed in prisms. In these 
the coloration, or superficial coating, is removed by 
plunging them in strong nitric acid, which does not 
appear to affect their polish. When a large quantity 
of oxide of lead has been employed in the making of 
flint glass, it is very apt to be slightly yellow. This 
coloration of the glass does not appear to be due to 
the excess of the oxide, but rather to an almost im- 
perceptible trace of silver, which is invariably con- 
tained in the oxide of lead of commerce. It is well 
known that glass which contains silver has a yellow 
color, and pussesses the property of arresting the 
actinic rays. Indeed, the yellow glass which is used 
in dark rooms is made by adding a little silver, so as 
to form a sellow silicate. , 





A Fossil, 

A fossil, which appears to be remarkable, but 
which has not yet been satistactorily described, has 
been turned up in the quarry at Wishaw, Scotland. 
“The stone figure,” as it is called, is said to be about 
eight feet long; and the local print, with same little 
confusion, describes it as at once resembling a seal or 
walrus, the human form, the winged bulls of ancient 
Nineveh; and as being, in addition, ‘somewhat dif- 
ferent from any member of the Saurian tribe hitherto 
discovered in the same section of rocks.” As the 
object is to be sent to the British Museum, its real 
character and appearance will doubtless be accurate- 
ly ascertained. 





Parisian Boot Blacks. 

Near one of the bridges in Paris, the American 
traveller will be astonished to see a neatly-dressed 
old lady, with a white cap on, sit at the corner before 
the little box, to black your shoes or brush your coat 
for a penny; and the correspondent decl that it 
is much pleasanter to present yourself to her, than 
to those dirty, ragged, cussing little imps that black 
not only your shoes, but your stucking, too, and then 
demand a fabulous price, as they will in any of our 
large cities. 





Irish Kings. . 

A list of the Irish kings from 1300 B. C. to the days 
when Henry II. annexed that island, just published, 
points out the curious historical and ethnological fact 
that out of some 140 monarchs about 120 of them were 
either slain by their successors or killed fighting, 
leaving the small residue to be killed by thunderbolt», 





‘*We must change this conversation,” said Lady 


drowning, and in a few cases to die of plague or grief. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SIREN.—A TRAGEDY. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


Like a pillar of spray the gray crag stood, 
With its feet in the sounding sea; 
And the waves were tinged with a moonlight flood 
As far as the eye could see. 
‘Twas a fearful nook in the rocky coast, 
Where the waves beat fierce and long; 
Though the storm-king had fled with his shadowy host, 
And the ocean wave slept in a calm. 


At the foot of the jutting cliff she stood, 
Among the huge rocks by the sea, 
And her sweet, sweet song went out in a flood 
Of exquisite melody. 
Her black robe trailed on the shell-gemmed strand, 
And her velvet eyes shone with fire; 
For she held a lute in her soft white hand, 
And sang as she touched the sweet lyre. 


Like a raven's wing glancing athwart the pale moon, 
Fell the wealth of her midnight hair 
O'er a bosom as lovely and white as the bloom 
Of the lily, though ever so fair. 
One dainty foot shone beneath the dark robe, 
It was lashed by the angry waves; 
She stood, the midnight queen of the globe, 
And all mankind were but slaves. 


Beyond the dark headland a frail bark is seen 
Bounding madiy on its career; 

'Twas a man at the helm, for she caught the bright gleam 
Of casque, and of lancet and spear. 

*Twas a man at the helm, and most comely was he, 
One could easily tell from the shore; 

And she struck her wild lyre, and poured out o’er the sea 
The strains of sweet music once more. 


So rich were the notes floating out o’er the deep, 
So sweetly enchanting and clear, 

That the mermaids, aroused from their beautiful sleep, 
Climbed up on the gray rocks to hear. 

And all the great fish in the depth of the sea 
¥ loated idle and listless the while, 

And the night-wind turned back from his steps on the lea, 
So great was her power to beguile. 


Alas, the poor victim! all hapless was he, 
Though he knew ‘twas a siren who sang. 

He rushed to his death; she saw this with glee, 
And her voice more bewitchingly rang 

Far out o’er the deep, and he quickened his speed, 
For he caught a bright glance from her eye; 

And she laughed aloud at her cruel deed, 
As she thought how soon he must die. 


“ What with wind and with tide, 
O’er the wild waves you come, 
The rock gleams before you, 
It is wreathed in foam."’ 
But she paused. O, why should that glance 
Cause the lute to fall from her hand ? 
While she staggered and fell, as though pierced with a 
lance— 
This siren, the *‘ Scourge of the land."’ 


He is lost. For a wreck lies there by the rock, 
And the waves pass over his head. 

He is gone; ‘twas a terrible shock— 
But hold! the siren seeks for the dead. 

Into the dark seething waters she passed, 
And soon brought him out to her sight. 

“Is this the man for whose love at last, 

Life’s day has been turned into night ?”’ 


Then she laid his dear form on the strand, 
And pressed her brine-bedewed bosom to his; 

A cimeter flashed in her hand, 
"Twas buried deep. ‘. Ls * * 

Many years fied away—a lone wanderer passed 
Along by the surf-beaten shore. 

“ Two skeletons embraced on the strand—one clasped 
A cimeter dyed purple in gore.”’ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MADELEINE’S LOVE. 


BY MISS CORA V. JOHNSTONE. 


I. 


came to it one pleasant summer morning. 


emption from further calls. 











THE little village of B—, in the south of France, 
was thrown into great excitement by the news which 
The 
French army, weakened by its enormous losses in 
the previous year, had need of fresh troops and Napo- 
leon had called upon the village of B—— to supply 
its quota. It is hard to say whether the prevailing 
feeling in the village was pride or indignation. The 
place had already been heavily taxed for men, and 
was thought by many to be fairly entitled to an ex- 
It had given at least 
half a regiment out of its population since the Revo- 
lution, and of these recruits one had come to be a 
general of division, and another was a marshal of 
France. The villagers, therefore, felt very proud of 
what their place had done, but at the same time 
were not willing to do any more, thinking, doubtless, 
that they had done enough. The emperor, however, 
did not agree with them, and very justly reminded 
them that the whole country had been as heavily 
taxed as B——, and that no part of France could then 
be relieved from the burdens which had fallen upon 
all. To their credit, it should be added, that the 
villagers accepted the reply with true loyalty, and 


Frenchmen, and the honor of the country was very 


There was very little drafting done, for the quota 
demanded from the village was small, and the young 
i came forward promptly to fillit up. The griz- 


zly old sergeant, who had charge of the business, 
declared the town ought to have the Cross of the 
Legion for its patriotism, and said that when he died 
he wanted to be buried in B——,a town where he 
had not found a single skulker. 

One sunny summer morning a group of recruits 
and civilians were gathered around the headquarters, 
listening to the stirring strains of the band that had 
been sent over from a neighboring garrison to stir up 
the martial ardor of the place. The old sergeant, 
covered with the decorations which his valor had 
won, was in his glory, moving among those who had 
already donned the tri-colored cockade, and patting 
them encouragingly on the back, and then calling on 
the others to come forward and imitate their patriot- 
ic devotion. 

“Look at the brave garcons, my friends,” he ex- 
claimed jovially. ‘ You ought to feel proud of them. 
In three years they will come back with the Cross of 
the Legion, some perhaps colonels or generals. Who 
can tell?” 

** But, sergeant,” said an old man who had been lis- 
tening quietly, ‘‘suppose they are killed. What 
then?” 

* Killed,” shouted the sergeant, turning upon the 
old man with a withering frown. ‘Killed? Afon 
ami, have you ever been in battle?” 

“ Never, thank Heaven,” replied the old man. 
“Well then,” said the soldier, contemptuously, 
“your ignorance is pardonable. Know then, mon- 
sieur, that a volunteer never gets killed. It is only 
those who are forced into the service of their country 
that can be hit by an Austrian bullet. Look at me,” 
he added, striking his breast emphatically, ‘I vol- 
unteered more than thirty years ago, and I’m not 
dead yet. Providence protects the patriotic, mon- 
sieur.” ‘ 

A laugh greeted this reply, and the old man who 
had dared to mention the possibility of the path of 
glory leading to the grave in this case fell back quite 
abashed by the withering glance and overwhelming 
argument of the veteran. 

‘* There,” said the sergeant, triumphantly. 
see I am a living proof of my doctrines. I volun- 
teered and I’ve never been killed. It’s only the weak 
and cowardly who fall by the enemy’s bullets. Who 
is that young fellow over yonder?” he asked, sud- 
denly pausing in his speech, and pointing to a young 
man who stood at the gateway of a neighboring 
cottage. 

“That is Paul Lavalette,” replied one of the vil- 
lagers, ‘‘ the finest young man in the village.” 
‘*He’s a firfe-looking fellow, surely,” said the ser- 
geant. ‘He would make a good soldier, Why 
doesn’t he volunteer?” 

*‘ He is blind, sergeant,’ said one of the group. 
“ He would go with you in a minute but it is impos- 
sible for him to do so.” 

“Ah! that’s a pity,’ was the old soldier’s reply. 
** What does he do here?” 

*‘He has some property,” was the answer, “and 
then he’s to marry Madeleine Junot, that girl you 
see sewing in the porch just back of him. She will 
bring him a handsome penny, and between them I 
doubt not they will manage to make a handsome 
living.” 

“By the way,” spoke up another of the group, 
‘the is to try the benefit ofan operation on his eyes 
at noon to-morrow. He has brought down a great 
physician from Paris, who says he can restore his 
sight By cutting away the cause of his blind 


“You 





he added, sighing wearily, “if I could only be a 
soldier.” 

“And leave me, Paul?” asked the young girl, with 
@ vague feeling of uneasiness stealing over her. 

‘* T should come back to you,” he said, smilingly. 
“Only think of it, Madeleine, I should go away a 
private. In three years I might come back a col- 
onel or a general. All France, all the world would 
hear of me, and then think how proud of me you 
would be.” 

**T would rather have you as you are,” she said, 
simply. ‘It would kill me for you to go away from 
me.” 

Paul was silent, and Madeleine drew closer to 
him, as though she feared even then, this sorrow 
might come upon her. 

The nextday the physician came by times to the 
house where Paul Lavalette resided. He was as 
eager to test his skill in the delicate and dangerous 
operation before him, as the young man was to re- 
cover his sight. Early as it was he found Madeleine 
Junot at her lover’s side trying to cheer him, and 
strengthen him for the painful ordeal through which 
he was to pass. When the hour came, the physician 
bade the young girl leave them, as he feared the trial 
would be too much for her. 

“It will be a very painful operation,” he said. 

* Do you think you can bear to see your lover suffer 
somuch? Ifyou agitate him, you may do him an 
incalculable injury.” 
‘‘Monsieur,” said Madeleine, “let me stay. I 
would give my life for Paul. Let me stay. I will 
simply hold his hand, and that will give him fresh 
strength and courage.” 

The physician was not convinced, but Paul said: 

‘*Let her stay, monsieur. IfI gain my sight, I 
wish to see her first of all.” 

So Madeleine stayed by him. 

The physician had spoken the truth. It was a 
severe and trying operation, and Paul suffered in- 
tense pain. Yet he never murmured. Madeleine 
sat at his feet with his hand clasped in hers, and her 
eyes cast down that she might not see her lover’s 
suffering. When, in spite of his firmness, his 
tightening clasp of her hand told of an increase of 
his pain, she would whisper softly, ‘‘ Have courage, 
Paul. It will soon be over!’”? and her sweet voice 
would seem to restore strength to the sufferer. At 
last the surgeon who had been working rapidly and 
in silence, washed the blood from the young man’s 
eyes. 

““Now, mon ami,” he exclaimed, eagerly, ‘now 
open your eyes.” 

“What do you see, Paul?” cried Madeleine, 
springing to her feet, and her calmness leaving her. 

Paul was silent a moment. Then he rose slowly to 
his feet, and held out his arms lovingly. 

“Ah! God be praised, Madeleine,” he sobbed. “I 
can see you now.” 

She sank heavily into his arms. 
given way, and she had fainted. 


Her strength had 


IL. 


OLD Pere Junot had said that Paul and Madeleine 
might marry in a week after he regained his sight, 
and now that the operation had been successful, the 
young people reminded him of his promise, and the 
preparations for the wedding began. 





To-morrow he will make the trial, and I am sure we 
all wish him success.” 

“Amen,” said the sergeant, heartily. ‘Give him 
sight and J’1l warrant me he’ll be a soldier yet.” 

While this conversation had been going on, the 
subject of it had been standing at the gateway of the 
cottage, with his hand resting on it, and his sight- 
less eyes turned wistfully down the road where he 
heard the stirring music. He was a tall, powerfully- 
made man, with a face so frank and noble that it 
seemed doubly a pity that he should be 80 afflicted. 
He turned away, with’ a weary sigh, and went back 
to the cottage porch where a young girl sat sewing. 
She looked up with a bright smile as he approached, 
and he seated himself by her side without speaking. 
At last he turned to her and asked quietly: 

“Are there many recruits, Madeleine?” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘a great many. Father says 
the sergeant told him last night that the quota is 
almost tilled, and that in a week he expects to leave 
for the army. Iam so glad you will not go, Paul,” 
she added, impulsively. 

“Are you glad Iam blind?” he asked, reproach- 
fully. 

“You knowI am not,” she exclaimed, dropping 
her work, and drawing his head down on her breast. 
‘**It is a great trial to me to think that you cannot 
see me. Even when I look my best, 1 miss your 
praise.” 


can feel your beauty and your purity. Sometimes I 
think I would give my life for but one glance at your 


love me all the more for my helplessness.” 


You know,” she added, blushing, 
“ father says we may marry in a week after you re- 
gain your sight.” 


glowing cheeks, and his hands worked nervously. 





‘‘If I cannot see you, dear,” said Paul, gently, “I 


dear face; but then again I think perhaps you will 


“I could not love you more than I do, and I would 
not love you less could you see,” said Madeleine. “I 
hope the physician may give you back your sight 
, | to-morrow. 
put their shoulders bravely to the wheel to help the 


A burst of music, loud and tri@mphant, floated up 
to them as she spoke. Paul Lavaiette listened with | fortune under fire. Paul listened eagerly, and the 


“Do you hear it, Madeleine?” he asked, excitedly. | took a more definite shape. One day, the very day 
“It is the Marseillaise, the song of glory. Ab, me!” | before that appointed for the wedding, the old soldier 


M d like one inadream. Her lover’s 
affliction had by Heaven’s blessing been removed, 
and she was soon to be his wife. So much joy was 
more than she had hoped for, and she could hardly 
realize it. Sometimes she would say she feared it 
was not real, that it would all vanish and leave her, 
but s how she ged to find it very real in 
some respects, for the necessary outfit for the bride 
was prepared under her own direction, and she 
proved herself a very sensible, matter-of-fact little 
body in the way she discharged this duty. 

As for Paul Lavalette, he was the hero of the day. 
Even the old sergeant found himself out-shadowed 
by this youth who had gone through so much suf- 
fering to regain his sight. The old soldier declared 
Paul to be worthy of the admiration which was 
heaped upon him, and was.one of the first to visit him 
and congratulate him upon the happy result of the 
operation. But, while disinterested to some extent, 
the veteran had also an eye to business in his visits 
to Paul. He had taken upthe idea that the army 
was the true place for the young man, and he now 
spent much of his time with him, telling him of the 
battles and sieges he had witnessed, until Paul’s head 
fairly whirled with the excitement which the glori- 
ous narrative had called up. A great hope had sprung 
up in the young man’s mind since the operation, 
though as yet he kept his own counsel. His eyes were 
still bandaged, and he was compelled to be very 
careful lest he should injure them by exposing them 
to the light toosoon. The surgeon had promised 
him that he might substitute a pair of close, dark 
glasses for the bandage on his wedding day, but that 
it would still be several weeks before he could bear a 
flood of strong light upon them. Paul was satisfied 
with this. Anything was preferable to the darkness 
in which he had lived so long. The old sergeant 
stuck to him closely and Paul seemed to enjoy his 
society. The old soldier filled the young man’s mind 
with tales of the brilliant men who had risen from 
the ranks to the marshal’s baton, and constantly 
told him how quick he could rise could he but try his 








| half-formed purpose he had harbored in his mind 


left his young friend with an elated, satisfied air, as 
if he had won some great victory. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the wedding were 
pushing forward rapidly, and at last all was ready. 
Evetybody in the village seemed interested in the 
happiness of the young people, and all did what they 
could to push forward the arrangement to a suc- 
cessful completion. 

The day came at lergth, as bright and smiling as 
one could hope for. Early in the morning the vil- 
lage was astir, for the wedding was to take place at 
noon. The recruits were under arms. The sergeant 
had received his marching orders, but he said he 
must stay with his boys to escort the bridal party to 
and from the chapel, which was decked out in the 
loveliest of flowers the country could afford. Every- 
body was happy, and no one could have had the heart 
at such a time to predict trouble. . 

The bells rang out the noontide peal at last, an 
the little party formed under the escort of the re- 
cruits, and headed by the band of music which the 
sergeant had provided for the occasion. The path- 
way to the church was strewn with flowers, and even 
the sunlight seemed to fall more lovingly, as the 
happy party passed along. The church was reached 
at last (the civil ceremony naving been already per- 
formed), and the priest spoke the sacred words which 
made Pau! and Madeleine man and wife. Then the 
procession marched back to the bride’s house. As 
they reached it, a mounted soldier dashed up and 
delivered a paper to the sergeant, who read it 
eagerly. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ We must be off this in- 
stant. We are not allowed half an hour’s delay, and 
are to be sent forward to the field at once. My lads, 
I congratulate you. You are about to see real ser- 
vice now, and to have a chance for a speedy promo- 
tion. Paul, my man,” he added, approaching the 
bridegroom, who had listened pale and trembling to 
these words, ‘‘I am sorry to break in so rudely upon 
your happiness. But orders are positive. We must 
be off at once. Come.” 

“What does this mean?” asked Madeleine, her 
face growing as white as her husband’s. 

“Mean?” cried the sergeant, “‘ why it means that 
the first use your brave husband made of his eyes 
was to enlist in the service of his country. You 
ought to be proud of him, madame.” 

“Is it true, Paul?” asked the young wife, faintly, 
stretching out her arms to him, as if to keep him 
with her. 

* It is true, darling,” he whispered, trying to smile 
away his pain. ‘ I could not help it, the temptation 
was so great. I meant to have told you of it, but I 
did not have the courage, and I did not think to 
leave you so soon.” 

But she did not hear him. She lay pale and mo- 
tionless in his arms. He held her in a close embrace 
asif he could not give her up, and the spectators 
looked on tearfully. 

“Come with me now,” said the sergeant, gently. 
“It will be harder parting when she recovers. Nay! 
don’t weep, man. You'll come back home ahero in 
three years, and your wife will be proud of you.” 

“Ah!” groaned Paul. “You do not know what 
you ask.” Then he seemed to recover all his self- 


kissed his beautiful wife passionately. Then he 
placed her gently in her father’s arms. ‘Take care 
of her,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ take care of her, as you 
hope for heaven. Tell her to forgive and pity me. I 
will write to her and explain everything. Farewell, 
-my friends. You shall yet be proud of me. Come, 
sergeant.” 

He tore himself away and sprang resolutely among 
the recruits who had already formed in the street. 
The word was given, the band struck up a lively air, 
and the young soldiers and their grizzly comma ider 
moved rapidly from the town. Long after the strains 
of music had died out into silence, poor Madeleine 
lay tossing in delirium, calling vainly on Paul to stay 
with her. 


Ill. 


THREE years passed rapidly away. Fortune had 
been kind to Paul Lavalette. His intelligence and 
fitness for the position had caused him to be givena 
vacant sergeancy in hjs company at the opening of 
the first campaign, and from that he had risen 
steadily through the Various grades, distinguished in 
every battle through which he passed for gallantry 
and skill, untilthe expiration of the three years be- 
held him a general of brigade. He was the most 
noted man in the army, and all France had rung 
with his deeds. His sight had been firmly estab- 
lished, and the hard service he had seen since his 
entrance into the army, had made him a strong and 
hearty man. His former delicacy of constitution had 
disappeared, and his system was now as tough and 
hardened as that of the oldest soldier in the service. 
Ounce it had been his fortune to save the life of the 
emperor, and from that time he became one of 
Napoleon’s favorites. Despite the difference in their 
positions the emperor exhibited a decided pleasure in 
the young officer’s society, and frequently had him 
near his person. Every one was convinced from the 
unusual brilliancy of the career of General Lavalette, 
that, if he should live a few years longer, he would 
be a Marsbal of France. 

Yet in spite of this good fortune, General Lavalette 
was not happy. He bad guod cause for his trouble. 
Since the day of his marriage he bad not seen or 
heard from his wife. He had written to her re- 
peatedly, but nozswer had ever been returned to 





his letters. Once, during the only brief furlough he 
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possession by 2 powerful effort, and bending down he 











3 when they understood the matter in its proper light, 
emperor out of his difficulties. They were true 
dear to them. 
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had ever asked for, he went back to B—— to seek 
her, but to his dismay, found she had gone away 
from the village. 
could tell what had become of her. The fear that 
she was dead, that she had destroyed herself in her 
grief at his departure, haunted him night and day; 
and even in the hour of his greatest triumph there 
would rise up before him her image as he had last 
held her pale and lifeless in his arms. No one who 
saw him always so calm and self-possessed could have 
told what agony he suffered from such thoughts. 
Often he felt that he would give up everything he 
had won, that he would even welcome back his blind- 
ness, to have Madeleine with him once again. Then 
he would not abandon the hope that he would yet find 
her, and be happy with her again. Still the time went 
by and no tidings came from her, and hope almost 
died out in his heart. 

When the campaign was ended, and the emperor 
went back to Paris, General Lavalette, now general 
of division, went with him. Napoleon, ever quick to 
appreciate and reward merit, had seen that in the 
young general he possessed a military jewel of 
priceless value, and determined that Paul, whose rise 
had been the most remarkable ever known even in 
the French army, should lack nothing that could aid 
him in climbing still higher. Napol I bered 
his own hard struggle when his genius was unknown 
or neglected, and he meant that Paul Lavalette 
should reap the advantages of this experience. 

Ouce in Paris the young man found himself a 
greater hero than he had been in the army. Every 
one had heard of his brilliant exploits, and the 
marked favor of the emperor towards him had open- 
ed the way for himeverywhere. Ashe was attached 
to the emperor’s own staff he was quartered in the 
Tuilleries. Butthe gayety and the glitter around 
him saddened him, for they made him think more 
than ever of the void in his heart. 

One night while the emperor held a brilliant levee 
at the palace, Paul, oppressed with such thoughts, 
had withdrawn to the shade of a large window. As 
he stood, leaning in the shadow of the heavy cur- 
tains and gazing out movudily at the glare of torches 
in the courtyard below, a rustle near him made him 
look up. Standing but a few feet from him was his 
own wife, his lost Madeleine. She was greatly 
changed. She looked older but far more beautiful, 
than when he last saw her, and she was dressed 
with a magnificence that startled him. He gazed at 
her a moment, aud then sprang furward with a glad 
cry: 

‘*O Madeleine, my wife!” 

But she waved him back calmly. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “we are not alone. Our 
relation to each other is not known here, and any 
such demonstration upon your part would attract 
attention.” * 

The soldier stood before her dumfounded. 

“Tell me what this means?” he gasped. 

**] will tell you everything,” she said. ‘ You are 
my husband, and the law gives you aright to such 
knowledge. When you left me, monsieur, on our 
wedding day, the blow nearly killed me. It was 
very cruel to deceive, to wrong me so. I loved you 
so dearly that [ would have laid down my life for 
you, and it was not kind to serve me so. I was very 
ill for weeks afterwards. When I recovered my 
father was dead. I was alone in the world, and my 
husband, whose heart I had thought was mine alone, 
had left me for his other mistress—glory—whom he 
loved better, and I had no friend near me. I would 
not have wronged you so, monsieur—I would not 
have crushed your heart so ruthlessly.” 

**But I loved you, Madeleine, I love you still,” 
groaned General Lavalette. 

“1 thought so once,” she said, calmly. “ But hear 
me out, jieur. In my loneli I bethought me 
of an aunt, my only relative. I went to her, and she 
received me kindly. She was very wealthy, and her 
husband had held a high office under the govern- 
ment. He was dead when I came to her, and she 
had nochildren. She died six mouths @go, leaving 
me all her wealth. That is why I am here to-night. 
My position in the world requires me tovome. More 
than this, I knew you would be here. I feared my 
sudden disappearance from B——, where you might 
have sought me, might distress you, for I thought 
you might still think of me sometimes, and I came 
here to tell you the story of my life since we parted. 
It has been a very sad one, monsieur, for I have 
been very lonely. You have been successful. You 
did right to go. Your new mistress has been kinder 
to you than I could have been. I hope you have 
been happy.” 

“ Happy!” exclaimed Paul, quickly. ‘* Madeleine, 
you cannot believe that I have ceased to love you. 
You do not know howI have prayed for the time 
when I should have you with me again.” 

“I once velieved you loved me,” she said, in a sad, 
hopeless tone, “ but I cannot believe it now, for had 
you loved me, you coul:l not have wrung my heart as 
youdid. Ijudge you by myself. I would have died 
to save you from pain or sorrow. You preferred 
ambition to my love. I lived but for you; but you, 
alas, could live and be happy without me. No, 
monsieur, you never loved me.” 

“‘ swear it, Madeleine,” he cried, seizing her hand, 
impulsively, ‘‘I swear it. Since we parted, I have 
not known a moment’s peace. I have longel, ah, 
God knows how eagerly, to have you with me again. 
Even now I would give up ali I have won—I would 
welcome back my blindness to hear you say you 
forgive, you love me.” 

“It cannot be,” said Madeleine, sadly. ‘‘ You 














Her father was dead, and no one | 


| with me. Your heart would beaway with the army, 
| and you would curse the ties which chained you to 
me. No, it is best as itis. You do not know your 
own mind now. Stay!” she added, as he was about 
to interrupt her. ‘*Do not speak. The emperor is 
coming this way, and we must separate. Farewell, 
monsieur. God grant you greater happiness than 
ever I have known.” 

She released her hands gently from him, and moved 
away. He made no attempt to follow her, but sink- 
ing back among the folds of the great curtain covered 
his face with his hands, and sobbed bitterly. This 
was the end of all his hopes, all his dreams. He had 
found the woman he loved better than life itself, and 
she had turned from him coldly. He could not 
blame her; appearances were against him, and it was 
but natural that his protestations now should weigh 
but little against his past conduct. Truly his fame 
and honors had been purchased at a heavy price, for 
to gain them he had cast away all he held dear upon 
earth. 


IV. 


MADELEINE LAVALETTE was sincere in her be- 
lief that her husband no longer loved her. She was 
all affection, and when she gave her heart to him 
kept back nothing. The shock of his desertion of her 
was so sudden that it almost deprived her of life, and 
after her recovery, when she was left alone in the 
world by her father’s death, she was for a time 
tempted to seek out her husband and forget the past. 
But her pride had been deeply wounded, and it now 
rose up in arms against such a course upon her part. 
She thought fora moment that she hated him for 
his cruelty, making no allowance in her own sorrow 
for the temptation that had carried him before it. 
When his letter came, however, imploring her forgive- 
ness, and telling her that he had not meant to leave 
her so suddenly, but that counting upon her love for 
him, had determined to prepare her for the parting 
after their marriage was over, but that thesummons 
had come upon him so unexpectedly as to leave him no 
time fur explanations, she fuund that her love for 
him was stronger and purer than ever. Still her 
pride stood in the way, and prevented her from com- 
plying with the dictates of her heart. Then she went 
away from B——, and as the years passed on and she 
heard no more from her husband, she came to be- 
lieve that he had forgotten her, little thinking that 
her refusal to auswer his letter had been the cause of 
his silence, and being ignorant of the repeated efforts 
he had made to find her out. Yet all the while she 
loved him, and when she turned away from him in 
the glittering hall of the Tuilleries, it was like walk- 
ing to her grave. The future seemed utterly blank 
to her. . 

As tur Paul Lavalette, he had no hope in the fu- 
ture. Love and happiness were lost to him, and he 
had now but ove ambition, to seek a glorious death 
in thetield. Fortunately for him he was called back 
to the army a few days after his interview with his 
wite. He had made no effurt to see her again, for 
he felt that her decision was tinal. In the campaign 
waich ensued, the most memorable of all the under- 
takings of Napoleon, the young general shone us he 
had never done before. His division was constantly 
assigned the most difficult tasks, and never was it 
found wanting. ‘The desperation of their leader 
seemed to be shared by the men, and wherever the 
tall form of General Lavalette was seen carrying the 
tri-color through fire and storm, there victory was 
sure to fullow. It was said among the wise heads of 
the army, that the emperor was in delight at the 
glorious achievements of his protege, and that the 
close of the campaign would bring him a marshal’s 
baton, if he coutinued as he had begun. Paul Laval- 
ette cared little for this, however. All he sought 
now was a soldier’s grave, and promotions and hon- 
ors were nothing to him. 

At last came the great battle of the year—the ter- 
rible struggle of Jena when the power of the Prus- 
sian monarchy was broken. The official journals 
dwelt eloquently upon the glorious efforts of the 
—th division of the line, whose heroism had de- 
cided the day. But the general joy was clouded by 
the sad announcement that the gallant General 
Lavalette, to whose skill and daring the country was 
so greatly indebted for the victory, had been lost 
forever to the army. A musket ball had passed 
entirely across both eyes, inflicting a painful wound, 
and leaving him totally blind. Yet, it was stated 
further, as a reward for the brilliant services of the 
brave man, the emperor had raised him to the peer- 
age, and conferred upon him a handsome pension. 
While these tidings were being discussed through- 
out the empire, Paul Lavalette was journeying to 
Paris by slow stages, accompanied by one of the em- 
peror’s own surgeons, and provided with every com- 
fort which his imperial triend could give him. His 
career was ended, and he was now back where he 
started from. He had won fame, but had lost the 
means of enjoying it. Madeleine no longer loved 
him, and he was utterly alone in the world. It was 
a hard fate, but he bore up bravely under it. When 
he reached Paris, his carriage was met by a detach- 
ment of troops, and he was escorted in triumph 
through the city. The surgeon in reply to his ques- 
tion where he was to lodge, simply replied, at the 
house of a friend who was expecting them. 

The house was reached at last, and soon the 
wounded hero fuund himself lying on a sumptuous 
couch, and he was conscious that he wasin a room 
furnished with the most exquisite taste. The rustle 
of adress told him he was not alone, and he‘asked, 





would regret it. No, monsieur, you cannot be happy 


quickly: 


‘| needed, all that he had ever hoped for. If he could 


* Where am I?” 

Some one bent over him tenderly, and he felt two 
loving hands clasp his. 

“In your own home, my husband.” 

It was Madeleine’s voice, aud it thrilled through 
every fibre of his being. He sprang to his feet, and 
stretching out his hands imploringly, cried: 

“Do not trifle with me. Have you come back to 
me, Madeleine? Do you forgive me?” 

She forced him back geutly to the couch, and then 
kneeling by him, whispered, softly: 

“Tt is I that need to be forgiven, Paul. I was very 
hard-hearted, but I thought you had ceased to love 
me. Now I have come back to you, and if you will 
let me stay with you I will never leave you, fur I love 
you, my husband, I love you.” 

“ Well, then,” sobbed General Lavalette, drawing 
her closer to him, ‘“ welcome blindness, since it has 
restored to me so much happiness.” 

Yes, it had come at last, the happiness for which 
both had prayed so tearfully, and it was all the 
sweeter for the suffering through which they had 
passed to gain it. Paul found his wife all that he 


not see her beauty he could feel it, he said, and his 
whole soul was filled with her goodness and love, so 
that he ted his blind asmall thing, in com- 
parison with the great blessing it had brought him. 
And Madeleine was happy also. Every day her love 
for her husband grew stronger, and she became to 
him a true wife and helpmeet, well meriting the 
exclamation of the emperor when Paul presented 
her to him: 

‘* By my faith, general,” he said, “one’s eyesight 
is a small price to pay for such a wife.” 





rs. Candle’s Curtain Vectures. 


LECTURE No. IV. 
MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN CALLED FROM HIS BED TO 
BAIL MR. PRETTYMAN FROM THE WATCH-HOUSE. 





“Yrs, Mr. Caudle, I knew it would come tw this. 
I said it would, when you joined those precious Sky- 
larks. People being called out of their beds at all 
hours of the night, to bail a set of fellows who are 
never so happy as when they’re leading sober men 
to destruction. I should like to know what the 
neighbors will think of you, with people from the 
police knocking at the door at two in the morning? 
Don’t tell me that the man has been ill-used: he’s 
not the wan to be ill-used. And you must go and 
bail him! I know the end of that: he’ll run away, 
and you’ll have to pay the money. I should like to 
know what’s the use of my working and slaving to 
save a farthing, when you throw away pounds upon 
your precious Skylarks. A pretty culd you'll have 
to-morrow morning, being called out of your warm 
bed this weather; but don’t you think I’ll nurse 
you—not 1; not adrop of gruel do you get from me. 

“I’m sure you've plenty of ways of spending your 
money—not throwing it away upon a set of disso- 
lute peace-breakers. It’s all very well for you to say 
you haven’t thrown away your money, but you will. 
He’ll be certain to run off; it isn’t likely he’ll go 
upon his trial, and you’ll be fixed with the bail. 
Don’t tell me there’s no trial in the matter, because 
I know there is: it’s for something more than quar- 
relling with the policeman that he was locked up. 
People ar’n’t locked up for that. No, it’s for rob- 
bery, or something worse, perhaps. 

“And as you’ve bailed him, people will think you 

are as bad as he is. Don’t tell me you couldn’t 
help bailing him; you should have shown yourself 
a@ respectable man, and have let him been sent to 
prison. 
‘‘Now people know you’re the friend of drunken 
and disorderly persons, you'll never havea night’s 
sleep in your bed. Not that it would matter what 
fell upon you, if it wasn’t your poor wife who suf- 
fered. Of course all the business will be in the news- 
papers, and your name with it. I shouldn’t wonder, 
too, if they gave your picture as they do the other 
folks of the Old Bailey. A pretty thing that, to go 
down to yourchildren. I’m sure it will be enough 
to make them change their name. No, I shall not 
go to sleep; it’s,all very well for you to say, go to 
sleep, after such a disturbance. But I shall not go 
to sleep, Mr. Caudle; certainly not.” 

“Her will, I have no doubt,” says Caudle, “ was 
strong; but Nature was stronger, and she did sleep; 
this night inflicting upon me a remarkably short 
lecture.” 





LECTURE NO. V. 


MR. CAUDLE HAS REMAINED DOWN STAIRS TILL 
PAST ONE, WITH A FRIEND. 

“PreETTY time of night to come to bed, Mr. Cau- 
dle. Ugh! As cold, too, as any ice. Enough to 
give any woman her death, I’m sure. What! J 
shouldn't have locked up the coals? IfI hadn’t, I’ve 
no doubt the fellow woul! have ‘stayed all night. 
It’s all very well for you, Mr. Caudle, to bring people 
home—bat I wish you’d think first what’s for sup- 
per. That beautiful leg of pork would have served 
for our dinner to-morrow--and now it’s gone. J 
can’t keep the house upon the money, and I wont 
pretend to do it, if you bring a mob of people every 
night to clear out the cupboard. 

“J wonder who'll be so ready to give you a supper 
when you want one; for want one you will, unless 











langhed at. Iknow the world. No, indeed, Mr, 
Caudle, £ don’t think ill of everybody; don’t say 
that. But I can’t see a leg of pork eaten up in that 
way, without asking myself what it’s all to end in if 
such things goon? And then he must have pickles, 
too! Couldn’t be content with my cabbage—no, Mr. 
Caudle, [ wont let you go to sleep. It’s very well for 
you td say let you go to sleep, after you’ve kept me 
awake till this time. Why did I keep awake? How 
do you suppose I could go to sleep, wuen I knew that 
man was below drinking up your substance in 
brandy-and-water? for he couldn’t be content upon 
decent, wholesome gin. Upon my word, you ought 
to be # rich man, Mr. Caudle. You have such very 
fine frieuds. I wonder who gives you brandy when 
you go out! 

“No, indeed, he couldn’t be content with my 
pickled cabbage—and I should like to know who 
makes better—but he must have walnuts. And you, 
too, like a fool—now, don’t you think to stop me, 
Mr. Caudle; a puor woman may be trampled to 
death, and never say a word—you, too, like a fool—_ 
I wonder who’d do it for you—to insist upon the girl 
going out for pickled walnuts. And in such a night, 
too! With snow upon the ground. Yes; you’re a 
man of fine feelings, you are, Mr. Caudle; but the 
world doesn’t know you as I know you--tine feelings, 
indeed! to send the poor girl out, when I told you, 
and told your friend, too—a pretty brute he is, I’m 
sure—that the poor girl had got a cold and I dare say 
chilblains on her toes. But I krow what will be the 
end of that; she’ll be laid up, and we shall have a 
nice doctor’s bill. And you'll pay it, I can tell you 
—for J wont. 7 

“ You wish you were out of the world? O yes, 
that’s all very easy. I’m sure J might wish it. Don’t 
swear in that dreadful way! Ar’n’t you afraid that 
the bed will open and swallow you? And don’t 
swing about in that way. That will do no good. 
That wout bring back the leg of pork, and the brandy 
you’ve poured down both of your throats. OI know 
it. I’m sure of it. I only recollected it when I’d got 
into bed—and if it hadn’t been so cold, you’d have 
seen me down stairs agaifi, I can tell you; I recol- 
lected it—and a pretty two hours I’ve passed—that 
I left the key in the cupboard—and I know it—I 
could see by the manner of you, when you came into 
the room—I know you’ve got the other bottle. 
However, there’s one comfort; you told me to send 
for the best brandy—the very best—for your other 
friend, who called last Wednesday. Ha! ha! It 
was British—the cheapest British—and nice and il; 
I hope the pair of you will be to-morrow. 

‘“‘There’s only the bare bone of the leg of pork; 
but you’ll get nothing else for dinner, I can tel) you. 
It’s adreadful thing that the poor children should 
go without—but, if they have such a father, they, 
poor things, must suffer for it. 

“ Nearly a whole leg of pork and a pint of brandy! 
A pint of brandy and a leg of pork. A leg ot—leg— 
leg—pint—” 

“And mumbling the syllables,” says Mr. Caudle’s 
MS., “she went to sleep.” 





What are years but perishable leaves from the ex- 
piring rose of Time? 








The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gelsemium, 

A pretty climbing evergreen shrub, generally kept 
in the greenhouse or conservatory, and generally 
known as Bignonia sempervirens, a native of South 
Carolina. It is grown in a compost ofsand and peat, 
and it is propagated by cuttings struck under a 
glass. 








Geranium. 

There are few plants more easily grown, or that 
better repay the care of the cultivator, than Gerani- 
ums, or, as they are more properly called, Pelar- 
goniums. All the half-shrubby kinds require a light 
rich soil, composed of well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, 
sand, and a little loam, kept moderately moist. A 
cool greenhouse, where the sashes can frequently be 
thrown off, and a balcony or window, not too much 
exposed to the sun, are the best adapted to them; 
and in such situations they may be kept during the 
whole year, only requiring, when in full flower, to be 
slightly shaded trom the sun, to prolong the blos- 
soming season. Geraniums are readily propagated 
at almost any season, by cuttings of the points of the 
shoots, which will strike readily in the same soil as 
that in which the plaut is grown, without eitier a 
glass or bottom heat. 


Glastonbury Thorn. 

A variety of the common Hawthorn, that blossoms 
about Christmas. The legend is, that Joseph of 
Arimathea having struck his staff into the ground to 
indicate where Glastonbury Abbey was to be built, 
prayed, that if he had fixed on the right place, the 
Holy Virgin would give him a sign of her approva’, 
when instantly the staff (which was a branch of !} a v- 
thorn) struck root, and shot forth leaves, flowers and 
fruit. 


Gonolobus. 

Climbing plants, with dark red flowers, which re- 
quire the heat of astove. They should be grown in 
a mixture of loam and peat; and they may be in- 





you change your plans. Don’t tell me! I know I’m 





right. You'll first be eaten up, and then you'll be | 


creased by cuttings. The flowers are more curious 
than beautiful. 
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LOCAL HISTORIES. 


We see occasional notices of movements in various 
directions for printing the histories of small towns, 
which, though obscure, as towns, have really an im- 
portance as great in degree as more pretentious 
cities. The towns that celebrate their hundredth 
and two hundredth i ries, have a great 
record to refer to. Generation after generation has 
passed by, each making its mark for good or evil, and 
we know of nothing more interesting than access to 
the old books, misspelt often, and defaced, but full of 
the events that gave the town character. One great 
stimulant to the new movement proceeds from the 
part the towns took in the late rebellion, which was 
the cause of so much activity, and brought to the 
surface so many brave men and so much meritorious 
action. There was no hamlet, however small, in the 
country, that had not its heroes; and well may they 
be proud of a record so honorable. The writing of 
local histories is very valuable, because the Dryas- 
dusts who write them dive into the very origin of 
things, and, like the late Diedritch Knickerbocker, 
honestly go to the creation of the universe for the 
beginning of their village. We may laugh as we 
may about Boston being the “hub;” bat it is a fact 
that the people of every town stand with imaginary 
compasses in hand, ready to convince the questioner 
that the exact centre of the circle is precisely the 
spot where they stand, and from this conclusion there 
is no escaping. 

The local historians are so delightfully elaborate in 
their descriptions, that even those unacquainted 
with the place depicted, read them as they would 
listen to the words of some venerable gossiper, in a 
walk about town, who points out the sites of this or 
that structure, its fate, and ali collateral incidents 
connected with it, with a personal interest. We are 
8s) mixed up in this community world of ours, that 





sympathizing spirit, and see in the network of mar- 
riages knotted here by births and torn there by 
deaths, the epitome of the great whole. Therefore 
we are glad to see such additions to our literature, 
and hope that they will continue. 





ETIQUETTE. 

The true gentleman is always at ease in any society. 
When, therefore, you go to a house where you are a 
comparative stranger, prove at once that you feel at 
home by slapping the host on the back. It will add 
to the effect if you take the mistress of the house 
round the waist, and say, “‘ Kitchee, kitchee!” play- 
fally. 

ry graceful humor is always appreciated in good 
seciety. Keeping this in mind, you may indulge in 
various little pleasantries. For instance, at supper 
ask in a loud voice for various dishes not likely to be 
on the table; and when your hostess says there is no 
pheasant (or whatever it may be,) say, ‘Then I'll 
take two helps, please.” 

Dress is the test of the gentleman. No real gentle- 
man can by any possibility be mistaken for a waiter, 
at an evening party—especially if he wears a red vel- 
vet waistcoat, a green silk tie, and a striped shirt. 
That settles the question at once. 

To be able to dance well is a great desideratum for 
those who go to balls. If you don’t happen to bea 
good dancer, you can get the reputation of being one 
by asking a young lady to dance, taking a few turns, 
and then leading her to a seat, with the remark that 
she evidently has no knowledge of time. 





THE KISS PARENTAL. 

The kiss parental includes that of the father. If it 
be less beautiful, less winning than that of the moth- 
er, it is, on the other band, more impressive. The 
arrangements of society—perbaps also a natural ten- 
dency in women to bestow their affections upon men 
somewhat their seniors—the wish to temper in the 
pure draught of matrimonial happiness a feeling of 
awe and veneration with the mure tumultuous throb 
of love—bring it about that the husband, in general, 
rather exceeds his wife in years. Atall events, there 
is something in the tenor of man’s life that gives a 
hardiness to his outward bearing. a habitual repres- 
sion of the utterance of his feelings, the very reverse 
of the graceful, wavelike yielding of woman's heart, 
voice and features to the pressure of every breeze. 
When we see the face which never bleached at dan- 
ger—which strives to mantle even the joy of its heart, 
as the waveless ocean the treasures which lie fathoms 
beneath its surface—soften, as his wife holds out the 
helpless one to woo his embrace, then relent intoa 
grim smile, as he holds at a distance its little caress- 
ing hands, and finally imprints a long and deep kiss 
upon its cheek or pouting lips, with a * Gud bless 
thee, my boy!” 





THE PROPER SEASONS. 

Beef, mutton, lamb, veal and pork are usually 
found throughout the year, in its various seasonabie 
preparations, in all the public markets, and they may 
be bly idered “always in season; but 
there are certain months im the year when each is 





vember to May, from the fact that those 


£ashion and Gossip. 


Paris FasHions.—The last advices from Paris 
state that the skirt of a fashionable dress is made 
rather short in front and at the sides, so tight in front 
as to show the confowr of the stomach—false 
stomachs, of India rubber, are actually worn by thin 





strings are out of feshion in Paris ——Last week, | 
Mrs. Tisdale, 23 East Fourteenth street, gave a large | 
rece ption, the occasion being the marriage of her 
beautiful daughter to Mr. Cornwallis, of London, 
Engiand. The bride wore a superb white satin dress, 
with peplams of the same trimmed with white fringe, | 
headed with pearl gimp, pwint lace veil, and orna- 
ments of very valuable pearls. The presents were | 








women! and, jast behind, becomes i ly long, 
streaming out for three-quarters of a yard, or more 
than double that length, according to the vanity and 
bad taste of the wearer. If half a dozen lalies’ 
sporting trains of this description could have a 
drawing-room all to themselves, the effect of spread- 
ing draperies would be pretty enough, especially if 
they would consent to stand still all the evening so as 
to allow their skirts to retain the fan-shaped flow 
imparted to them by the final fling of the soubrette 
as she concludes the complicated task of beautifying 
her “lady.”” But as the fashionable gatherings, in 
view of which these elaborate toilets have been pre- 
pared, are este d eful ding to the in- 
tensity of the crowding which takes place in them, 
the streaming tails of the ladies are soon twisted 
into rolls which produce, whenever their wearer 
makes a turn, the most comic effect. The train in 
fact, behaves just as does the tail of a fine angora cat, 
or any other animal whose caudal appendage is too 
long for the rest of its body. 

New YorK ENTERTAINMENTS.—The New York 
Home Journal says that a very elegant entertain- 
ment was introduced in that city, Tueslay evening 
by one of their most fashionable ladies. It was a sort 
of promenade concert. Ices and cakes were passed 
round, continually, during the evening—but, in the 
way of beverage, nothing stronger than tea and 
“Croton punch.” There was no dancing. Miss 
Carrie S——, said to be the most beautiful blonde in 
the city, wore a dress of white tulle over a blue glace 
silk, trimmed on the bottom with a white-plaited 
flounce. Overskirt trimmed with a puffing of tulle, 
and having above it a small vine of forget-me-nots; 
waist cut low and a puffing round the neck, through 
which was ran blue ribbon. From each shoulder 
| hung a vine of forget-me-nots, which were fastened 
at the waist, and hung down the skirt on either side. 
The hair was dressed very high, and underneath the 
chignon was a row of tiny carls. Miss Beverly T——, 
of Boston, wore an amber-colored satin, trimmed 
with a point lace flounce, waist cut low, and over it 
was worn a cape of point lace; hair dressed with gold 
powder and ornaments of amber and diamonds. Miss 
N—_, of New York city, wore a black tulle, trim- 
med with scarlet flowers, hair dressed a la Marie 
Stewart, and ornamented with a wreath of scarlet 
verbenas; ornaments of red coral. A very stylish 
Brooklyn young lady wore white tulle over an apple 
green silk, with seven or eight smal! fi ances on the 
bottom of the skirt, which was trimmed with narrow 








is this bra 


green velvet. Over this was a shorter skirt made in 
| the shape of a tunic, ornamented with a delicate 
| wreath of green leaves and scarlet berries. 

j 


| Fase JEWELs.—An English paper is responsible | of contents, and see what a feast can be obtained for 


| for the following bit of gossip: 


| There was lately a lady of high degree in attend- | 
found in greater perfection than at any other period | ance on the Princess of Wales. It is usual for ladies | Paris:” ‘* Rersopling the Rivers (Salmon Raising);” 
of the year, although, when a sound, healthy animal 0 in attendance to receive, on retiring. a present of | “Parlor Magic;” “The Island of Crete;” “Some- 
has been properly fed and prepared, the fiesh will be | jewels from the prince, and in this case the present thing about the Turks;” “Sheep-Shearing in Aus- | 
found to be excellent eating in any part of the year. | was a bracelet of diamonds and emeralds. The lay | tralia;” “The Painted Chamber;” “The Rain:” | 

Beef and mutton are usually found best from No- | went soon afterwards to a ball, and naturally wore | “How 1 won my Eagles;” “The Wanderers R-- 








what affects one affects all; and #0 local histories, | 


smile at the grave statement of very trivial 
as in hb pathy, the infinit 1 i 
extend so far, by assimilation, as to affect societies, | 
and even the nation. We may not see how, either, | 
any more than we can in the other case. 

We appreciate the pride with which it is stated | 
that the Rev. Dr. This, or the Hon. Mr. That, or the | 
profound Jadge Tother, were natives of Hornby. We > 
aimire the traditionary record of ite early struggies | 
and vicissitudes, and the personal anecdotes of those | 
who participated in its establishment. We peruse | 
the doings of its local legislature, and yield our trib- | 
ute to wisdom as great as that which distinguished | 
the lawgivers of ancient Greece. And we dwell with | 
gratification upon descriptions of local advantages | 
that render the hamlet of Constantinople or Pal- | 
myra, in a New England State, the very greatest | 
place in Chri die, and its inhabi the ne plus | 
ultra of refinement and intelligence. Local prejudice | 
colors the picture, but the facts are there, and this | 
little town has been for centuries grinding them into | 
roundness and smoothness for to-day’s delectation. | 

By all means the local histories should be encour- | 
aged, for the history of the town is that of the coun- | 
try, and the historian who, a long time hence, will | 
write the story of our country, will find a great help | 
in these, illustrating the manners of the times, and | 
preserving, in comprehensive form, all the featares | 
of a growing civilization, seen im one as in the whole. | 
The same may be said of individual biographies, that | 
we see appearing here and there. They are delight- | 
fal bits of egotism and self-sufficiency, but they be- 
long to the great mass of facta, that is not complete 
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‘hee them. We read family biographies in a 


grain) beef bas. 





EPITAPH 
ON DAVID GARRICK, THE ACTOR. 1770. 
To paint fair Nature by divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 
A SHAKSPEARE rose; then to expand his fame 
Wide o’er the breathing world, a GARRICK came. 
Though sank in death, the forms the poet drew, 
The actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; 
Though like the bard himeelf, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick called them back to day; | 
And till eternity with power sublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 
SHAKSPEARE and GAERICK like twin stars shall 
shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 
Westminster Abbey. 





SouncE oF CHEERFULNESS.—No man’s spirits are | 
very mach hurt by doing his duty. On the contrary, 
ome good action, one temptation resisted and over- 
come. one sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for 
conscience sake, will prove a cordial for weak and | 
low spirits beyond what either indulgence, or diver- 
sion, or company, can do for them. 





CRIBBAGE.—When a small boy tarns knave, and 
steals a lump of sugar out of the basin, it is a mere 
turn-ap whether he “gets one” for his knob, or 
shows you two for his heels. 


| by mistake. Great was the prince's rage, and he 


| wanted to know what a “doublet is. It isa com- | 


mon sort of stone embedded in a material called 
| Canada paste, which was the stuff that ran down the | 
| lady’s arm, and by which, of course, ererah! and | 
| other stones are fabricated. The jeweller, of course, | 
furnished a perfect stone, and humbly apologizet. 


Paris ITaLiaN OPERA.—An American visitor to 


the Italian opera in Paris has been shocked. He | 
writes:—“It is where the ladies come to lounge, | 
prattle, see and be seen. The toilet is forced to the | 


extreme. One might easily famcy himself in the 
tropics if he should awaken from adream. I am not 
80 fastidious as to object to a lady’s unboseming ber- 
self to me, particularly if she has any crashing 


| Weight on her chest; but I confess to a want of taste 


in preferring to deny myself the pleasure of peering 


down a lady’s back.” 


FOREIGN aND Domestic Gossip.—The Home | 


Journal says white muslin cravats, for ladies, are 
coming in fashion again, and are worn in the morn- 
ing, in place of collars, being embroidered and trim- 
med with lace.——A hair-dresser, in London, beads 
an advertisement, “Golden tresees, and how to get 
them,” and then goes on to say that, “ by the use of 
2924 mira, red hair is changed to a charming goki 
ever, and dark hair, under the same influence, 
quickly the fashionable tint.”—— Religious 
fancy parties are the latest novelty ——A lady in 
Dayton, O., died of tight lacing recently ——Bonnet 





wedding in Brookline last week. One thousand in- 
vitations were issued, and the presents were the 
most and gnificent that we have seen 
this season. The dresses worn at the reception were 
gored and low necked. 





FatsE Harr.—La‘ies who wear false hair can be 
re-assured, as a London professor has investigated 
the subject, and found that waterfalls do not contain 
animal life as was repute|. This will be good news 
to those who wear chignons. 

New YorkK SAL DREsses.—In New York, among 
the specia! zc velties of selection and importation are 
the empress girdles and dog-collar necklaces, in am- 
ber, jet, pearl and crystal. We notice, also, aigrettes 
to match, and many other curious and beautifal or- 
naments. The “cameo” belt, for instance, is a sort 
of boddice made of ovals and velvet, edged with 
black and white cord, and held together by chains 
and cameos. 

A simple yet striking costume is composed of 
straw-colored satin, the breadths divided with thick 
white satin cords and edged round the bottom with a 
twisted cord of the same material. A deep girdle, 
narrow berthe and necklace, are all composed of a 
network of crystal, fringed upon the edge, and ad- 
mirably set off the quaint beauty of the dress, which 
was gored perfectly plain and lay almost flat to the 
slender yet perfect figure. 

New York Boxyxets —By far the larger propor- 
tion of bonnets on exhibition are made of fancy 
straw, but we notice some decided novelties. One of 
these has a crown mae entirely of white marabout ! 
feathers, and narrow brim of puffed white crape, di- 
vided by rouleauz of blue satin. A large pink rose, 
placed low at the side, forms the only ornament, 
with the exception of the crystal drops, and rich 
blonde barbes for strings, were crossed in front and 
fastened with a rose. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MaAGazIse ror May. Pub- 

lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 

street. Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine. 

devoted to literature, amusement, and al] that i« 

good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 

per year. 

The May number of BALLou’s MONTHLY is on our 
table. It contains sixteen stories, sketches and 
poems, besides fifleen elegant illustrations. The 
story of the “ Painted Chamber” increases in inter- 





let which the prince had given her. She | tarn;” “Mr. Randolph;” “Maud’s Bridal Veil;” 
producing this flesh are then generally “grain or danced, and her partner, after one of the dances, | “ How I lost my Lover ;” “The Rainbow ;” “ Bertha’s 
stall fed,” although those fed, or which are fattened, was struck by observing a trickle of stodgy green | Bracelet ;” “How Pet Day belped her Father;” “The | 
on roots, pumpkins or grass, produce good, sweet fluid on her ladyship’s arm. He named it to ber. | Ocean-Bird;” “The Humming-Bird Fairy;” “The 
and tender meats; but it has not the weight, sub- They examined it. They traced it to the bracelet. | “ Lady Anne;” “‘ The Captain’s Story;” “Charlie;” 
stance, or heart that is found in “stall-ied” meat. They found one of the emeralds gone. The finid | “The Crown Sappbire;” “The Housewife;” “The 
Great portions are of young cattle, fattcned om grass, came from where the stone had been. Her ladysbip | Florist; “Curious Matters;” “ Facts and Fancies;” 
principally of a quick and large growth, andare what was extremely disturbed. She sent the bracelet | “Our Picture uailery ”—{Humorous [ilustrations ) 
though intended merely for local circulation and in- | butchers cail “ grass-fed beef.” The beef, when fresh, back to the Prince of Wales, telling bim the circum- | The publishers will send the ANWERICAN Unsiox 
formation, have an interest to all of us. We may | will eat soft, tender, juicy and sweet; but will not stances. His royal highness rushed off to the jewel- | with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
facts, but, | have the delicious flavor, solidity, firmness, weight, lers and showed them the bracelet. They admittel | 
may | or the heart or nourishment that the stall-fed (with | that it was a “doublet,” but they said it had got in 


' 
| Facts apoct PEAT 4s AN ARTICLE OF FUEL, with ! 


est, and the climax is evidently near at hand, which 
| will rejoice the reader. But just glance over the list 


| fifteen cents :—“ May ;” “ View of Sevres, near Paris ;” 
“The Capital of Asiatic Russia;” “Horse Cars in 


ELETTE and Batioc’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3 25.— Fac or ovR Ustox and BALLov’s Moyxta- 
| LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
| tions one year for $9.00. 


R-marks upon its Origin and Composition, the 
localities in which it is fund, the Methods of Pre- 
paration and vufacture, and the varivus Uses to 
which it is -pplicable; together with many other 
| matters of and scientific interest. To 
| which is adced a chapter on the Utilization of Coal 
Dust with Peat, for the Production of an Excellent 
Fuel at Mc«lerate Cost, Specially Ad» ted for Steam 
Servie. By TH. Leavitt. Thiri Eslition. revised 
| andenlarged. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867. 

In a late number of the Flag we gave an article on 
the subject of peat as fuel, and alluded incidentally 
to a former publication of Mr. Leavitz’s. We there- 
| fore simply ref-r the rewler to the new work, which 
| goes very thorougsiy into the matter of peat forma- 
tious and the adaptation of peat to the public want. 
The book is publiched in Lee & Shepard's best style 


; 





| general as well as the scientific reader. 
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use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 

paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be can | 
open at any dered page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1. 
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valuable pearls. The presents were 
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‘he dresses worn at the reception were 
necked. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DYING SOLDIER TO HIS STEED. 


BY M. 8. W. 


Life's tide was ebbing fast away, 

No human art could bid it stay 

The heart that beat so warm and true, 
Was growing cold and nerveless too. 


And all life's love and all its grief 
Seemed to have found its long relief, 
When, from its cold and gory bed, 
Uprose the ghastly, bleeding head. 


The pallid lips breathed forth a name, 
And sadly the beloved one came; 

It was no mother, nay, nor wife, 
That called the dying back to life. 


‘Twas his old veteran charger's neigh 
That bade him yet a little stay; 
** Ali ne in the cold world,"* he said, 
“Who ‘ll care for thee when I am dead ?"* 


“Who will so fondly speak thy name ? 
So proudly tell thy deeds of fame ? 
For thou art all in all to me, 

And I am all in all to thee. 


** One last caress,’’ the master said; 
The faithful charger bent his head; 

“ Better to die beloved,”’ said he, 

“Than live with none to care for thee.” 


And on to that old charger’s heart 
*The fatal bullet did its part. 

*Twas love that lent that steady aim— 
Love such as few know, save in name. 


And when the smoke-mist curled away, 
Both horse and rider silent lay; 

* Better to die, beloved,"’ said he, 
Than live with none to care for thee.” 


No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867, 
bv ELLiotT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office o: 
the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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THE TRAGEDY 
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LUCY BRADBBDIS LIT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


ATE as the hour was, Lucy found 

the family, with a few friends, 
° Mr. Kingsbury included, grouped 
about the fire, apparently await- 
ing her return. 

‘Father has received a letter 
from New York, this evening,” 
France said, as she sat down by 
the fire. 

“From Cousin Will?” 

* About Cousin Will!” she an- 
swered, emplasizing the first 
word. 

**T hope he is well.” 

“It is feared that he is dead.” 

The pale face could not get any 
paler! The white hands were 
not thrown up with an exclamation of mingled pain 
and surprise. She did not ask how or when he had 
died, or why that they were in doubt about it, she 
only echoed the last word: 

“Dead! He is free from trouble then.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Crowell exchanged glances; France 
flouted out something about caring a great deal, but 
Mr. Kingsbury watched her with lowering brows. 
He had a tittle pride, and there were outsiders pres- 
ent, who sat gaping at her ghostly face. He gained 
her side as quickly as possible. 

“What isthe matter? you appear strangely; are 
you ill?” he asked, in a low tone. 

* {ll? far from it.” 

“ Are you happy?” 

What need of asking such a question. She raised 
her eyes to his fave. 

** So bappy, Mr. Kingsbury, so very happy, that 1 
pray God I may never see another day. Are you 
satisfied?”’ 

He auswered “ yes,”—what could he say. ‘Had 
she any commands for him? he should not see her 
until the next day at noon. He had a great deal to 
attend to before leaving the city.” 

“She had no commands, unless in the morning, 
quite early, he would call and tell Fannie Wentworth 
about Cousin Will.” 

He knew the street, but had forgotten the number. 

“Leo St., No. 5,” she wrote it for him upon a slip 
of paper. 

“His mother would come around in the forenoon 
with some flowers.” 

“She was glad—she loved flowers; they were so 
appropriate at a—” she almost said funeral, but 
checked herself. 

He quoted trom Mrs. Hemans: 

“ Bring flowers, fresh flowers for the bride to wear! 

They were born to blush in her shining hair." 


He turned and bade the company good-night. 
Lucy followed him into the hall. It had come upon 









her, with one of those sudden flashes of ‘thought, that | 
she was not kind to him—that she did not treat him 
quite fairly—his only sin against her being that of 
persevering in loving her—so she took down his hat, 
and stood with it in her hand while he buttoned his 
overcoat. He took the hat, and her hand with it, 
and bent down and kissed her forehead. 

“You are very kind, dear. Try to sleep to-night; 
you are looking a little pale.” 

She promised, and went back to the parlor fire, 
crouching down before it. 

“You had better go to your room, dear,” Mrs. 
Crowell said. 


~ ‘‘No, I shall stay here to-night—just here.” 


No persuasion could alter her determination, and 
she was left alone. An hour after, Dolena returned. 

*T will watch with you, foolish girl,” she said. 

‘* Because you cannot sleep, Dole. What will you 
do without me? You care for me a little now.” 

Without answering, Dolena drew the sofa up to the 
fire, and spread it with comforts and blankets. 

* There, lie down—you wont sleep, of course, but 
you may rest a little. I'll take the big chair. We 
wont talk—wont speak a word.” 

And they did not speak the night through. Dolena 
sat looking into the blazing grate, and Lucy closed 
her eyes, inwardly viewing pictures that passed and 
re-passed before her. The old home; her mother; 
sunsets and evenings; dewy fields and gardens in 
blossom; the great hay-carts, heavily burdened, 
staggering up from the meadow through the lane, 
and tramp, tramp upon the wide board floor; the 
red cows standing knee deep in the meadow-pools 
during the hot days of summer; pigeons darting 
through the air, the sunlight flashing upon their 
wings; birds building their nests in the old orchard; 
kittens frisking about the door, leaping in and out 
the tall grass; the big house-dog lying in the sun, 
snapping at the flies. She saw the old schoolhouse, 
with its cool, shady play-ground; she remembered 
the dresses and aprons of the little girls running and 
jumping there, children with her; some were dead 
now, some were married, no matter what fate in life 
had befallen them, there were none so miserable as 
she! 

The scene changed. In another part of the city she 
saw a watcher, like herself, by the glowing fire; some- 
times he paced up and down the room, stopping for a 
moment to look into the silent, deserted street. Here 
and there, changing and moving, but never at rest— 
poor Walter Hammond. He could have saved her, 
too! 

She wisbed that she could pray; she wished that 
she could trust God as Mrs. Hammond trusted him! 
She tried to say the little prayer that she learned 
when she could not speak it plainly: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep.” She used to say 
it at her mother’s knee, kneeling with her bits of 
hands clasped devontly, and her eyes raised; if she 
had but died then! What were people born for? 
why placed in this web, fettered on all sides, and 
then told to tree themselves? It must be all right, 
though; preachers, and priests, and laymen said it 
was Nothing could be gained in this world without 
labor—this was the first truth that met us bere— 
labor, travail, then rest and reward; midnight dark- 
ness and watching, and then the great morning flush- 
ing all the earth with rosy light! But to some the 
morning never came, for their labor no reward; she 
must be one of these. 

The next day dawned gray and chilly. There was 
an early breakfast set in the kitchen, the dining- 
room being, even then, in a state of preparation for 
the wedding dinner. Immediately after breakfast 
early as it was, Fannie Wentworth came, her eyes 
red and swollen with weeping. She had received a 
letter containing the same intelligence that had been 
communicated to Mr. Crowell. 

To think,” she said, throwing her arms about 
Lucy, ‘ that I would never tell him that 1 loved him, 
when all the time I cared more for him than anybody 
else in the world! O dear, dear!’ 

*Puor Fannie! Maybe he knows it now.” 

“Do you think so! Why, if I thought it, I would 
repeat it every minute in the day.” 

* He is out of all trouble, Fannie; it is always death 
at last. That is the great drop-curtain that falls 
when the tragedy of life is at an end.” 

** Yes, but his life was too short; we ought to have 
had years of happiness together. It was all my 
fault.” 

Lucy tried to soothe her, and give her the comfort 
which she could not find herself. It was useless; she 
went away weeping, saying that she never could be 
happy again. 

Then Mrs. Kingsbury came, followed by a servant 
with a basket of flowers. She was a tall, pale lady, 
who evidently had had more than her share of this 
world’s sorrows. She kissed Lucy, and asked to be 
shown her wedding outfit. She had promised Arthur 
to see that it was all right. 

“Very beautiful and appropriate,” was her verdict. 
“The family diamonds had been re-set; Arthur 
would bring them to her when he came.” 

‘Was this all, then?” Lucy thought, as she turned 
to go. “ Had she not one crumb of comfort for her? 
Was she made of flesh and blood? Wasn’t there 
any way of reaching her heart?” 

She stood before her, and reached out her hand: 

“Can you love me?” she asked; ‘‘ Iam terribly in 
need of a mother!” 

Mrs. Kingsbury looked at her wonderingly. 

** You are to be my son’s wife.” 

This was the answer given, but it implied that as 
her son’s wife, she was bound to love her. Lucy 
turned away. There was no fire in that heart to 
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warm herself by ; it was a lump of tos. How bare 
she was stripped of every earthly hope! 

Not long after this she was called up stairs to dress 
for the wedding ceremony. Dolega stood by her 
through it all; dressed her hair, put on her white 
slippers and gloves, and fastened her veil with silver 
arrows to her heavy braids. 

“ff you wouldn’t look so like a dead person!” 
France said, giving her a little shake. ‘Here ts a 
bouquet which our mother brought for you to hold. 
It is beautiful enough, but its chief attraction, to me, 
is the silver bouqnet-holder. Lucy, dear, you have 
struck a very rich mine! If one could only hold 
shares in it,” winking slyly to Dolena. 

“ Your remarks are delicate and refined, like your- 
self, France; but as we are not in need of your ser- 
vices, you would do well to leave the room.” 

“ Hoity-toity! you’d better let me stay, though, 
and get up a quarrel with Lu. It would bring her 
to life.” 

« Lucy is not dead.” 

“ Bravo, Lu, the first words you have spoken since 
you commenced dressing. I’m willing to go now.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was all through with at last; she had stood up 
with Arthur Kingsbury and promised to be his while 
life lasted; she had stood in that room, draped with 
white—carpet, mirror, sofa and chairs, all, everything, 
covered to match her snowy robe and veil; she had 
been stared at by the crowd, kissed, and congratu- 
lated, and shaken by the hand by them all; ‘she had 
been called Mrs. Kingsbury by every one in turn, 
even her husband, and now she stood in her room 
alone. The dinner was over; her trunks were pack- 
ed; her travelling-suit spread out upon the bed quite 
ready for use; the tickets were already purchased for 
their jourhey; her husband had left her for a couple 
of hours—some business down town must be seen to 
before he left—and she was alone. If she had been 
dead for days and weeks past, she was alive, thorough- 
ly alive now! Had she to go with him then? wasn’t 
there any escape from it? Why, she hated the man; 
she loathed him! When he kissed her and called 
her his wife, half an hour before, she had shudder- 
ed as though some uncanny reptile had touched her! 
Go with him, give to him the duties of a wife when 
her sou! revolted from him! No, she would not go; 


she would die first—die by her own hand, even if 


after death she never saw the blessed face of her 
mother. But the guests were gone, she had not yet 
thanked her uncle for his kindness to her, his great, 
whole-souled kindness! She stole down the stairs 
and into the parlor all in white like the inside ofa 
coffin. Her uncle sat beside his wife, his face covered 
with smiles. He was a sort of a second-hand hero; 
his niece had been splendidly married in his house; 
he bad sat at the head of the festal board and done 
the honors of the occasion. His parlor had been full 
of guests; he had been congratulated on every hand 
upon his niece’s brilliant marriage. More than all, 
he had had a wonderfully good dinner; decanters 
of old port and bottles of champagne had graced his 
board, and although he was a strict temperance man, 
on such an occasion he could not avoid taking a 
social glass. 

“Mrs. Kingsbury,” he said, his voice lingering 
lovingly upon the name, as Lucy opened the door; 
* gtill in that beautiful bridal-robe?”” 

“ Yes, IL thought it a fitting costume in which to 
offer you my thanks for your unwearied attention to 
me. To-night, David Crowell, when you bend your 
knee in prayer, tell your God that you are a whited 
sepulchre—a hypocrite! Teli him that for the sake 
of a few paltry dollars, you condemned a woman to 
the most miserable of all lives; tell him that in your 
greed fur gain, you bargained away a soul; tell him 
how you helped to weave the web to ensnare it—how 
you intrigued, grovelled and made your plans that 
you might receive your hire; tell him how, while 
you lifted up your voice in supplication, your hands 
were soiled and unclean with Satan’s work ; tell him 
how, wronged, hunted and betrayed, a woman stood 
up before you and heaped curses, curses, CURSES 
upon yourhead! These are my thanks, sir.” 

There was a dead silence in the room tér several 
minutes after she left it. “Mrs. Crowell held her 
handkerchief to her face, and the children, ignorant 
of what it all meant, huddled together in the corner. 
Mr. Wheelock was the first tospeak. He was, as 
usual, slow aud deliberate. 

“After what has happened, Mr. Crowell, I deem it 
a duty to myself to break my connection with your 
family. Good-day, sir.” 

France stood for a moment stunned. She heard 
the retreating step in the hall, heard the hall-door 
open befure her senses came to her, then she sprang 
to the window, threw the sash up, spiteiully, and 
thrust her bead out: 

** Good riddance, sir!” 

Solemn as the scene had been through which he 
had just passed, James Wheelock could not resist an 
inclination to laugh. France’s look, position and 
gesture were most ludicrous. 

Dolena followed Lucy back to her room, reading, 
as she did so, the purpose shining in her eyes. 

«“ What is it, dear?” she asked, trying to control 
her trembling voice. 

“ You'll not betray me?” 

“ Never!” 

“T cannot go with him to-night, I will not go. I 


She kissed her passionately again and again, an 
then led her down stairs, away down, softly, ae 
into the backyard, opening the gate for her to go 
into the street. Then she went back to the parlor 
and tried to appear as though nothing unusual had 
occurred. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN Lucy gained the street it was raining. 
Looking down at her feet, she saw that she had not 
taken off her white slippers. They were as thin as 
paper, and soon soiled and blackened by the mud 
that clung to them; no danger that they would be- 
tray her. Staggering along in the gray twilight, she 
tried to make some plan for herself—to think of a 
place where she could hide from sight until she found 
a chance to eseape from the city. She could not go 
to Mrs. Hammond; Kingsbury’s first thought would 
be of them. There was no one that she could trust— 
no one but what would give her back to her husband 
for the rvice that he could afford to give. Darting 
along through the by-ways and alleys, she thought 
of this, one alternative in the meantime rising up 
cruelly before her—the long bridge and the dock! 
That would be the last, but that a thousand times 
before him! The rain began to pour down; she 
must have some shelter, some place, no matter 
how poor, to stayin. She was somewhere in the 
vicinity of Fannie Wentworth’s boarding-house. If 
she could gain that without being seen—could get 
into the house without ringing, and creep up into 
Fannie’s little attic chamber, she might be safe for 
awhile. Fannie would not betray her, she knew that 
well enough. Fortune favored her for once; she 
reached her friend’s room, and no one was the wiser 
for it. 

“Tam hiding away from him, Fannie,” she whis- 
pered, as, wet and dripping, she stood inside the door. 
** No one saw me come here. Can’t you hide me? 
couldn’t I stand in the wardrobe there?” 

Fannie Wentworth looked into her wild faee, and 
saw the determination written upon every feature. 

“Tlido all Ican, but I’m sure they’ll come here 
the first place. If I could only get you somewhere; 
if we could only trust anybody!” 

“No, I wouldn’t trust any one but you. If he 
comes, you can detain him in the parlor while I get 
away. Hasdn’t you better lock your door? some one 
might come in.” 

Fannie drew her to the fire, and locked the door. 

* You are shivering with the cold; you are wet 
through.” 

“No, I’m comfortable, very comfortable,” she an- 
swered, her teeth chattering so that she could hardly 
speak. 

An hour might have passed, when they were both 
startled by the violent ringing of the door-bell. They 
looked into each other’s faces, knowing full well what 
it meant. 

“Come with me, Lucy,” Fannie whispered. “ If 
we hurry, we can get to ibe door before any one else. 
While 1 stand fumbling at the lock, you can slip 
down stairs and out.” 

This was said as they went down tke stairs togeth- 
er. Just as they gained the lower hall another pull 
was given the bell. Fannie opened the door. It was 
Mr. Kingsbury, and by that time Lucy was in the 
back street! 

Now began her race for freedom. She ran down 
the street, expecting every moment that a hand 
would grasp her; she turned toward a part of the 
city wholly unknown to her; she went into filthy 
alleys where before she would not have trusted her- 
self in the daytime. On she went, brushing past 
knots of men, blear-eyed and foul-breathed —past 
squalid, tumble down houses, from which the sounds 
of cursing and rioting were heard—by women who 
called after her in brawling tones as she flew past! 
On, on, sbunning the light to find her way in the 
darkness; the little shoes clung to her feet, wet and 
sodden; the diamond upon her hand taunted her 
every time that it caught the light. It told her that 
she was a wife; that there was no place upon the 
earth where she could hide from her husband; that 
even then he was upon her track, getting nearer and 
nearer every moment. Sc she redoubled her speed, 
and went forward faster and faster. She darted by 
churches that shiekied ber by their deep shadows— 
by houses full of light and warmth—by people com- 
fortably wrapped from the wind and cold. Some- 
times she thought she felt a hot breath upon her 
cheek, heard a well known footstep close by her side, 
and then she would take a new direction; at times 


gloom of some dark old building. By-and-by the 
rain ceased falling, and the stars came out. Her 
thoughts and ideas grew confused; she once had a 
pretty idea that every one who died and went to 
heaven had a particular star given them fur their 
own. She thought now, by some means, she had 
taken her star from the sky—it was shining now up- 
on her hand—it never could be replaced. By-and- 





have been waiting all this while for somebody or | by it would burn her heart; the torture would follow 


something to save me; now! am going to save my- 





self.” 


her through all eternity. She thought again of the 
bridge and the dock. Why not go there, then, and 


retracing her steps, again hiding in the friendly . 


“} knew you would never go; 51 have known it for | 
days,” she said, smiling nervously. 
“ How shallI get away? I must work quick.” 
“Not in that dress; put om something that he has | 
never seen; go out into the back street—bend over 
like an old woman—I will help you tothe last. Here 
is my purse—you are moneyless—go quick, every- 
body is in the front of the house; wait—let me kiss 
you! O Lucy, poor, poor Lucy! I have been so 
dreadful wicked!” 
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end the race? Her body would be found, sometime, | 


She laughed again; not a pretty musical trill, but 


Robert knew that his master’s going to the door 


when the tide was out, a bloated, discolored mass, | a triumphant, almost wicked laugh, that told how far | Was not just the thing, but, seeing that there was no 


with slimy hair and filthy lips! Ifshe was not found, | 
the great, crawling, creeping army of rats would hold H 
a carnival over her body. They would glide over her | 
face with their filthy feet, run and jump over her 
hands, and peep into her staring eyes! No, she could 
not go there, yet—not until he was close on her track, 
calling her name and reaching out to grasp her hand. 
Now the stars began to reel; there was a great roar- 
ing, as if from the sea, sounding in her ears. The 
tall buildings seemed to bend forward, and then 
stagger back to their places. The street lights grew 
fainter and fainter; she turned the corner of astreet, 
and the buildings and doors looked familiar. Was 
she getting back to Darnley street again?—running 
into the very face of danger? She staggered for- 
ward—the stars, before unsteady in their places, 
seemed to move towards her, the sidewalk beneath 
her feet gave way, and she feil furward senseless. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was quite dark when Mr. Kingsbury returned 
to Mr. Crowel!’s. The train was to leave in less than 
an hour, and it was a long ride to the station. Rainy 
and disagreeable as it was, half a dozen friends drove 
around with their carriages to see him off. 

“ Trunks not in the hall!” was his first thought on 
opening the door. “I should think some one might 
have looked to it—even Mr. Crowell himself; but I 
suppose the port and champagne aren’t out of his old 
head yet.” 

He opened the door of the parlor and glanced 
around, expecting to see Lucy bonneted and cloaked, 
ready for the journey. 

“‘ Where is Mrs. Kingsbury?” 

“In her room,” Mrs. Crowell answered, still a little 
troubled by her niece’s parting words. Her eyes were 
red with crying. 

‘Hates to part with her dear niece,” Mr. Kings- 
bury muttered to himself, springing up the stairs; 
“ or else it’s the port in her eyes—shouldn’t wonder!” 

The door of Lucy’s room stood partly open; no need 
of going through the ceremony of rapping. Still he 
tapped, gently, and, receiving no answer, walked in. 
There was no one there! Her trunks were strapped. 
her bridal! dress trailing its white length upon the 
floor, but no Lucy. He knitted his brows and turned 
to go; as he did so, he caught sight of the travelling- 
suit spread out upon the bed. 

““Not dressed, even, and here it is only half an 
hour before the train leaves, my friends waiting out- 
side in the rain! I ought to have staid by her.” 

Wisely said, Arthur Kingsbury; you ought to have 
staid by her! 

He went back to the parlor. 

“Why, Mrs. Kingsbury is not in her room; not 
even dressed, { judge, from the appearance of things 
there!” 

“That is odd—she must be up in Dolena’s room, 
then,” France said; * I'll go up and see.” 

“Tell her to hurry; we have only just time to get 
to the depot before the train leaves.” 

Just then Dolena came iu. 

** Had Lucy been with her in her room?” 

“ No, she has not been there since morning.” 

She was very cool. Sst down by the window and 
commenced swinging one of the heavy curtain-tassels 
back and forth. 

** Will you please look fer her?” Mr. Kingsbury 
asked, almost entreatingly. 

* Certainly, if you wish it.” 

Before she had time to go, France returned. 

“ Why, Mr. Kingsbury, I’ve been in every room in 
the house, from attic to basement, and I can’t tind 
Lucy.” 

“ You go, Dolena,” he said. 

“She wont tind her if she does.” 

But Dolena went and began the mockery of search- 
ing. She took it very leisurely; she opened every 
wardrobe and cupboard door in the house—even went 
so far as to unlock the china-closet and peer under 
the lid of a mammoth soup-tureen. She examined 
the coal-cellar, went to the back yard and looked into 
the barrels there, went through the kitchen and 
pantry, stopping a moment in the latter to take a bite 
of fruit-cake that tempted her appetite. She went 
back to Mr. Kingsbury. 

“T cannot find her. I have looked everywhere.” 

Perhaps a faint, a very faint, suapicion of the 
truth began todawn upon him. He grew pale about 
the mouth, and took a few uncertain steps towards 
the door. 

** When did you see her last, Dolena?” 

“An hour ago; perhaps a little longer time.” 

*‘ She may be at some of the neighbors.” 

*‘She never enters a neighbor’s house.” 

He went out of the room again and bounded up 
stairs to the deserted chamber. Dolena followed him. 
In five minutes nothing had changed, no wife there, 
only the costly wedding garment which she had worn 
afew hours before, and the pretty travelling suit 

which was spread out ready for use. He stalked out 
‘of the room again, and met Dolena face to face. She 
was very quiet and cool, he thought—almost too cool 
to suit him. “ 

*“ You know where she is, Dolena Crowell!” 

She looked him straight in the eyes. 

“T do not know where she is!”’ 

* You incited her to this—you aided her in it!” he 
said, in an excited tone, brushing past her. 

She laughed in his face. 


“Laugh, but remember that nothing in or out of 


heaven can take this woman, my lawful wedded wife, 
from me!’ 


her heart was from being right. 

“Gone!” muttered Arthur Kingsbury, standing | 
for a moment in the hall to collect his thoughts. 
“What shall I say to my friends? how keep the 
damnable truth from them?” 

He was quick of thought and action. In a moment 

his plan was made. He went out to the waiting car- 

riages with a lie on his lips. 

**T will not detain you longer, my friends. Owing 

to the serious and sudden indisposition of Mrs. Kings- 

bury, our journey will have to be indefinitely post- 

poned.” 

There was a murmur of sympathizing voices, ‘‘ Too 

bad!—so very sorry!—hope she will soon be well 

again!’ as he turned away. 

Yes, he thought, she would be well again; he be- 

lieved that he had the patience and perseverance to 

hunt through that city until she was found. He 

must do this as secretly as possible; for his life he 
would not have this thing noised about, he had been 

boasting for weeks, to his chums, of the beautiful 

prize he was about winning for his own; and now, 

lawfully wedded, in three or four hours afier the 
marriage ceremony, he was wifeless! He did not 
dare ask any one to help him in his search. He was 
even afraid of the Crowells, believing, as he did, that 
Dolena had been working to bring about this very 
thing. After all, he had wounded ler, and she, 

biding her time patiently, had at last turned and 
stung him! 

He reeentered the house, and conversed for a few 
moments in a low tone with Mr. Crowell, then went 
out to commence his search. His first thought was 
of Fannie Wentworth; Lucy had given him the num- 
ber of her residence the night before; he had it in 
his pocket then, and stopping by a street lamp he 
read it, “No. 5 Leo street.” We know with what 
success he visited Fannie Wentworth’s boarding- 

house. He had half expected to find Lucy there; he 
could then hardly believe that she had intended to 
leave him, so blind had he been toher suffering. She 
was weary, nervous, almost ill; she might have start- 
ed out on some little errand and fallen by the way. 
He should find her yet. He had no thought of the 
dock or an untimely death. What! a woman rather 
die than be his wife? Preposterous! 

Taking it allinall, he bore his misfortune very 
bravely. He had too much faith in himself to believe 
that he would eventually fail; he knew his own power, 
his will and unflagging energy and perseverance. 
His first thought was to keep it all secret; the rest 
he had little fear for. He did not go to his mother 
and tell her what had happened. He had no con- 
fidants in the matter. He must do it all by himself, 
unaided and alone. He thought of the Hammonds, 
knowing very well how dear they were to Lucy. He 
had believed for along time that in the handsome 
Dr. Hammond he had a powerful rival. He had 
never mentioned it; had tried to appear as though 
the idea had never crossed his brain. She might 
have gone with him, after all!—might even then be 
hiding with this paramour, or else flying from the 
city after his fast, well-trained horses! Supposing he 
went around to their house; she might be there ill. 
The Hammonds had not been at the wedding; she 
might have gone there to bid them good-by. Might! 
and yet he had no hope that it was so. He was 
walking rapidly from street to street; peering into 
by-ways and places that seemed well-fitted to shelter 
one from sight. Sometimes he was close upon her 
track; sometimes hidden by the very shadows that 
a few moments before had hidden her; he passed 
people that she had passed, stepped on the very flag- 
stones that her little feet, with their wet, sodden 
slippers, had pressed; he turned corners that she had 
darted around, looking wildly in every direction to 
see if he were following her. He crossed her path a 
dozen times, sometimes he was before her, sometimes 
along way behind; again. going straight from her, 
and then turning (tor he had nothing to guide him), 
went so directly upon her way that it almost seemed 
he had caught sight of her in the distance. On him 
the rain fell, and, in turn, the stars looked down from 
the clear sky. 

After awhile he was resolved to go to Dr. Ham- 
mond’s house. He could make up a story, for he did 
not scruple to tell a lie when he believed that it would 
serve his purpose to do so. It was late, he thought. 
It seemed to him that his feet had touched every 
street in that great city. He began to regret that he 
had not, at first, started out the secret police, but 
the awful disgrace of the thing if it got out—to have 
his wife flee from him on the very day of their mar- 
riage! He went tothe Hammonds and told his lie. 

“Was Mrs. Kingsbury there? She had told him 
to call for her at that hour.” 

The servant did not know; he thought there was 
no one in the parlor that evening—had seen no 
company. Mr. Kingsbury slipped a gold piece into 
his hand. 

‘“‘ Keep silence, my good fellow, but learn if there 
is a lady with your mistress.” 

The gold felt pleasant upon Robert’s palm. For it 
he would gladly have served the gentleman as he 
had been bidden, but he was, proverbially, a block- 
head; he could not do anything as he was told. He 
went up to the parlor. 

“A gentleman has called for the lady, and he must 
kape silence.” 

‘‘ What lady? There is no lady here,” Walter an- 
swered. 

“ Mrs.—Mrs. Queensbury, I believe.” 
“There is some mistake; there is no lady here. 


help for it, he made his way to the kitchen to display 
his five dollar gold-piece. 

“Is Miss Crowell here?” Mr. Kingsbury asked, 
seeing Walter. 

“ No sir.”” 

“T was told to call here for her at this hour. She 
was to be here with her cousin, Mrs. Kingsbury.”’ 
“There is a mistake. They have not been here. 
Besides—” 

He checked himself; he was going to say something 
about the wedding that afternoon. He could not see 
the man’s face to whom he was speaking. The gas 
was out in the hall. 

“Beg your pardon for troubling you; good-night, 
sir.” 

Walter was about closing the door when it occurred 
to him to look after the stranger. He went down the 
steps, and as he did so, the light from a street lamp 
shone full on the gentleman’s face. 

“Kingsbury! And hereafter his bride—that’s odd; 
I wonder—” 

He stopped, suddenly; a figure coming down the 
street attracted his attention. It was a slender 
woman in black, staggering and reeling along. The 
sight sickened him. As he was about turning to go 
up the steps she fell forward upon the sidewalk. 
There was no one in sight that he could call; it was 
growing very cold, and she might freeze there. He 
went to her and raised her in his arms, and carried 
her to the parlor. 

‘A woman intoxicated, I suppose,” he said; “she 
fell very near our door.” 

As he was putting her upon the sofa her hocd fell 
back from her face. 

‘* My God, mother, it is Lucy! she was fleeing from 
her husband!” 

After that there was no time for words—only reso- 
lute action. The poor creature was in a deadly faint. 
Her hands and feet were like marble. Mrs. Hammond 
looked up to her son as she drew the discolored slip- 
pers with their soiled rosettes from her feet. 

“ Poor darling!’”’ he murmured, ‘‘she did not even 
have time to get them off! She came right home, 
didn’t she, mother?” 

“It ought to have been home, Walter,” Mrs. Ham- 
mond said, almost sternly, rubbing the poor little feet 
as she spoke. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


STILL persistent, Arthur Kingsbury went on his 
way, little thinking, as he ‘did so, that the object of 
his search had been so near his grasp. He went back 
to Darnley street. It was very late, but the Crowells 
were still up, keeping watch by the parlor fire. Lucy 
had watched the night before in that very room. 
Where was she now? 

“She hasn’t been here?” was Mr. Kingsbury’s 
eager question. 

“No, no,” groaned Mrs. Crowell, rocking back and 
forth, her face wet with tears. “ That a child of my 
own sister should do such a thing! O sir, my heart 
is well nigh broken!” 

Mr. Kingsbury had no answer for this outburst of 
feeling. He turned to Dolena, who was pacing rest- 
lessly up and down the room. 

“And where do you think she is?” 

“I think she is in the street!” she answered, with- 
out pausing in her walk. 

“T hope so. She caunot goon forever. She will 
fall somewhere, aud then I shail be sure to find her.” 
She gave him a look of unuttgrable scorn. 

“You are pleased to be tragical in your airs, miss,” 
he said. “If you could but come down from the lofty 
heights of your scorn and help undo what you have 
done, it would be much more becoming.” 

“This is your work, not mine; if I hate you to- 
night instead of loving you, it is your fault—” 

“* T wasn’t speaking of your love, Miss Dule; I never 
cared for it, particularly, you may remember.” 

She looked as though she were going to strike him. 

* Listen!’ she said, “‘ and I will tell you what my 
hatred has done. It has robbed you of your bride; I 
helped her away. I filled her purse with money, and 
dressed her in a disguise, and shielded her as she 
went. You never cared for my love, very true, but 
do you care now for my hate? Does it sting any, as 
you stand here deserted—a terrible disgrace threaten- 
ing you? Where is your boasted prize that you were 
to bedeck with jewels and lace, and carry around in 
triumph before your companions? Who'll preside at 
the receptions which are to be given on your return 
from your bridal tour? Who’ll sit in that fine box at 
the opera, pray? Think just once; don’t you wish it 
had been my love instead of my hate?” 

“You are a fiend!”’ he hissed in her ear, as she 
turned away from him. “She shall be mine yet.” 

“ Never, Arthur Kingsbury, never! Why, she told 
me with her own wifely lips, before she went, that 
she should try every means within her power to escape 
from you, and, when everything else failed—” 

“What?” 

“ The dock—poison—the knife!” 

*“* Pshaw!” he sneered, “she hasn’t the spirit to do 
this. Once out of the sound of your voice, beyond 
the reach of your influence, and her better thoughts 
will rule her. I have no fear.” 

He had lied again. He did fear; even as he spoke 
a terrible vision haunted him. Lucy might, at that 
moment, be lying dead in some out-of-the-way place, 
her face and hands bloody, her lips pallid, and her 
eyes fixed in a staring, stony gaze! He couldn't 
shake off the fear. Then there was the dock; one 





| and she was gone forever! He started again. This | 


time to arouse the police. His fear had gained the 
mastery over his pride, Detectives, of course, were 
not blatant; they went about their work quietly 
using their eyes instead of their tongues. He gave 
them a description of Lucy, but he could not convey 
to them any idea as to her whereabouts, They must 
find it out themselves. 

He felt easier after this, as though he had a strong 
power to work forhim! Yes, he should find her yet. 
He never thought of taking rest himself. He did not 
know that he was weary; he did not think of sleep- 
ing,so the morning fuund him. He knew that an 
early train could take Lucy to her father, and although 
he was sure that every depot in the city would be 
closely wetched, he was not satisfled—he must be on 
the alert himself. 

I cannot write the details of what followed. Eager 
to get a sight of one face and form he went about 
among the waiting passengers. It is useless to say 
that his errand was fruitless. Standing on the plat- 
form at the station, he caught sight of a figure on the 
opposite side of the track that looked like Lucy’s. He 
had no thought of danger. One aim and purpose 
drove everything like care or caution from his mind. 
He started to cross the track, or net-work of tracks; 
some one cautioned him, a train was backing in. He 
did not answer, save by pushing resolutely forward ; 
the next moment all that was left of Arthur Kings- 
bury was a crushed, bloody mass—he was dead! 

No more searching for the fugitive; no more hur- 
rying up and down the streets anxious and fearful; 
yo more deceit and intrigue. In one little moment 
this was all passed, and he stood unmasked befvure 
his Maker! 

* * * * * * * 

For weeks Lucy Bradee lay at death’s door, un- 
conscious of suffering, and oblivious to what was 
passing about her. She did not know who watched 
by her bedside during those terrible nights of fever 
and delirium; did not know who knelt in prayer and 
supplication, asking God to bring her back to con- 
sciousness and health once more. This all dawned 
upon her gradually, as she lay faint and weak, unable 
to speak a loud word, or hardly to unclose her eyes. 
She knew that Walter Hammond was near her; that 
his mother came softly to her bedside, conversing 
in whispers. The first time that she tried to look 
about her she saw Dolena sitting near by, so white 
and changed that she began to believe that she was 
in the land of spirits. Afterward she was sure that 
she heard Will Ross’s voice in an adjoining room. 
He could not be dead and alive at the same time. 
He was dead—she had been told so, and now she had 
joined him in the “land of the hereafter.” While 
this delusion lasted it was very pleasant. She was 
out of all trouble now; the world with its triais and 
vexations, its persecutions and wickedness, was left 
behind; she had nothing more to fear from them— 
she was in the land of rest. No fear of death any 
more. She had passed the dark river, and was now 
on the other side. 

This dream was followed by a long, refreshing 
slumber. When she awakened from it, she awakened 
to a full consciousness of everything about her. She 
knew the tearful group of watchers round her; the 
fair old face, peaceful yet anxious, of Mrs. Hammond ; 
Walter, holding her thin wrist in his hand; Cousin 
Will, a glad light shining in his eyes, and little Fannie 
Wentworth, trying to choke back the sobs that would 
rise in spite of her. Dolena, too, looking almost 
happy, though so fearfully pale when Lucy’s eyes 
tested for a moment in recognition upon her face. 

By-and-by she grew strong enough to hear about 
Arthur Kingsbury and his terrible fate. When she 
was well enough to sit up, Mrs. Kingsbury sent to 
her, asking her, when she was able, to come to her. 
She was too ill herself to go out, but of course her 
son’s wife must find a home with her. No allusion 
was made to the past. Was she ignorant of what 
had happened? She learned, too, of the ruse which 
Cousin Will had employed to straighten his love 
affairs, as he expressed it. The friend who wrote the 
letters jor him had used stronger terms than he had 
been authorized todo; but it was well enough, since 
the object for which they were written had been 
attained. 

“ What ebject?” Lucy asked. 

“Now don’t plead ignorance, Lu, for the sake of 
getting a blush to Fannie’s cheeks. Nevertheless, if 
it must be said, we are to be married next week. We 
want to take you back to New York with us.” 

“She can never stand the trip, never!” spoke up 
Dr. Hammond from behind his newspaper. 

Will raised his eyebrows. 

“Do you speak professionally, doctor?” he asked, 
mischievuusly. 

“1 do, sir. When Lucy is able to ride, my mother 
will take her to our home in the country. She would 
not live the suz:mer thruugh in the city.” 

“TI think I shail have to make a trial of it,” Lucy 
answered. 

“And I think you will not, unless—” he said, put- 
ting down his paper and going towards her. 

There might have been a very nice little scene if 
the lunch had not been brought in just then. Lucy 
was wheeled up to the table in her big cnair toa 
place beside Walter. Mr. Wheelock and Dolena hap- 
pened in just at that moment, making a very pleasant 
party. 

But to prolong this story seems useless, since, to 
the reader, it is quite apparent how it must end. 
Lucy Bradee went buth to the country and to New 
York, and at last became the wife of Walter Ham- 
mond. Saffering had changed and softened her, and 











But wait, I'll go down.” 


leap in the darkness, a splash in the inky waters, 


she could never think of Arthur Kingsbury, and the 
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death which he met, without blaming herself for her 
part in the tragedy. 

“It was all my fault,” Dolena used tosay. ‘It was 
my mad desire for wicked revenge.” 

And Walter believed that the burden of the offence 
rested upon him; that’ he, in his willful blindness 
had allowed the woman he loved to walk into the face 
of peril. He had a lifetime in which to make atone- 
ment for the wrong, and, God willing, he would not 
forget it. 

Out of tribulation Dolena Crowell came a strong, 
true woman. How truly it has been said that ‘‘ God 
sometimes permits us to stumble, to save us froma 
fall.” Out of the passion which she had thought love, 
her heart’s best good Was gained. 

After awhile James Wheelock commenced visiting 
Mr. Crowell’s house again, but it was not to see France 
that hecame. This lady flouted at him every chance 
that she got, but it was labor and spite wasted. No 
one noticed her. 

Last Christmas there was another wedding in Darn- 
ley street, the bride, dressed in a plain brown travel- 
ling-suit, was not pale and ghastly, but there wasa 
clear, happy light in her eyes, a warm, rich color in 
lips and cheeks; and the voice in which she respond- 
ed, during the wedding ceremony, was low and clear. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross were present, and to France’s 
expression, ‘* Dole had taken the character of Ruth 
and turned gleaner,” Will answered, quickly, ‘* Yes, 
gleaner, exactly that, for she has taken all of—your 
beaux, (Boaz)!’? 

France wrinkled up her nose and was silent. So 
let us leave them, believing, with the poet, that: 





Great truths are dearly bought. 
The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to Gay, 
Comes in the common walks of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 
Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weariness, solitude, perchance of pain; 
Truth springs, like harvest from the well-ploughed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 





LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A RECOGNITION. 


“POLICE are traps, are they, Billy, my boy? traps, 
eh? Then quite right and proper on your part, Wil- 
liam, to come down and rusticate in the country for 
awhile; and dutiful, too, to remember your father 
and your native place,” said, or, more correctly, 
hiccoughed, the old pauper, Huller pere, tinkling the 
teaspoon against the sides of his nearly empty tum- 
bler. Mr. Huller had obtained leave of absence from 
his parochial duties; it was easy for a man like bim- 
self, a member, so to speak, of the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service of his parish workhouse, to obtain such 
leave. And he was spending the golden summer after- 
noon, much to bis taste, in imbibing strong liquors, 
to be paid for by his hopeful son, at the sign ot the 
Three Jolly Fishermen. 

The Three Jolly Fishermen, the dusky effigies of 
whom, swinging on iron hooks above the outer door, 
had been so battered and maltreated by age and 
rough weather, as to present few discernible features 
beyond one red cap and a villanous leering face be- 
neath it, was not a house of very good repute. It was 
one of those hostelries at mention of which, on licens- 
ing-day, the assembled magistrates shook their heads 
and hesitated to renew, but did renew in spite of 
their hesitation, because the tavern belonged to the 
local brewer, and the local brewer was of the quorum. 
A low-browed, ugly little public it was, very old, yet 
promising, like some surly little old man with broad 
back and bowed shoulders, to outlive many younger 
and more graceful compeers. Its heavy beams, 
stout walls of flint stone and hard mortar, and small 
windows with little panes set in lead, behind which 
were thin red curtains, gave it a character of its 
own quite alien to that of the modern gin-shop, with 
its brightly painted casks, and its ostentatious plate- 
glass. 

In the tap of this delectable house of entertainment 
there were no customers but young Huller and old 
Huller. The house did a good business, but almost 
entirely at night; and in fine weather and the sum- 
mer season, it was only on cattle-market days that 
there was any influx of company before sundown. 
To quote, however, the language of the landlord of 
the Three Jolly Fishermen himself, “ all was fish” 
that came to his ready net. Welcome were thirsty 
drovers, thirsty mariners from collier brigs beached 
on Shellton shingle, thirsty soldiers from the Shellton 
barracks, tramps, trawlers, hawkers, harvestmen, 
and foreigners of the organ-grinding art and mystery. 
One touch of nature—that is to say, thirst, and such 
thirst as required to be slaked with excisable drinks— 
made the whole world kin to the landlord of the Three 
Jolly Fishermen, on the one condition, that the thirsty 
soul should be solvent. 

Mr. William Huller was solvent. Work, in his 
peculiar line of business, may or may not have been 
“slack,” according tothe assurance which his glib 
parent had given to his patron, Mr. Marsh, but the 
younger man had money, and he stood treat most 
munificently to the author of his days. A strange 
sight to the moralist or the cynic would that parent 
and child have presented, had Asmodeus just then 
treated some philosophical Cleophas to a peep at the 
tap-rvoom of the Fishermen. 











Old Haller was tipsy and maudlin, but cunning in 
bis cups. _ It is the fashion to talk of seasoned vessels, 
as ifany man were the less likely to get drunk be- 
cause he had been drunk a few hundred times before. 
But, at any rate, Huller senior was not one of these 
case-hardened topers. He might more aptly have 
been likened to a sponge soaked in gin, a very 
moderate additional supply of alcohol sufficing to 
produce complete saturation. But there was craft 
in his watery eyes, cratt in the furtive twist of his 
hooked nose, in the expression of his mean mouth; 
and he seemed, in his senile intoxication, rather to be 
looking out for some one to cheat than to be off his 
guard for the time. 

The strong, bull-necked fellow sitting on the oppo- 
site side of the table was not drunk. A little flushed, 
perhaps, a little boastful; but not more so than thou- 
sands of gentlemen who have “dined,” and found 
their tongues loosened by the process, but who would 

ustly and indignantly rebut the accusation of drunk- 
enness. William Huller was not the slave of strong 
waters, or, at least, his serfdom was not so confirmed 
as that of his papa, or even of Mr. Marsh, his papa’s 
patron. And, besides, he was keeping sober fora 
purpose. It was his wish to draw his parent out, and 
make him talk freely on the subject of that very 
patron, and in his simple strategy he could find no 
better open sesame to apply to the parental lips than 
hot gin and water in copious draughts. 

There was a wonderful contrast between the two 
men, notwithstanding the family likeness that Mr. 
Marsh had remarked, a gulf between them not to be 
bridged, such as can hardly exist except between the 
taught and the untaught. Old Huller had been edu- 
cated. Young Huller had studied criminal lore in 
the hulks, and had graduated at the Old Bailey. The 
old man, even in his degradation, had thoughts and 
theories at mention of which the young man could 
only have stared or laughed. The senior was a bad, 
crooked-minded old rogue, but he had read books 
with relish and understanding. The junior wasa dull, 
passionate, small-brained savage, with a sort of brut- 
ish scorn forthe culture that the learned set such 
store by. Asthe younger Hffller sat fronting his 
father, he would have served an artist as an admirable 
model for some picture of the coarser type of Roman 
gladiator, strong-limbed, deep-chested, with stern 
resolution on his scarred face, a muscular fighting 
animal, sure to show sport in the arena. 

The dutiful son making no reply to his father’s 
chuckling commentary on some recent revelation 
from the former, Old Huller drank off the small quan- 
tity of gin and water that his glass contained, heaved 
alittle sigh, and tinkled the spoon against the tum- 
bler till it rang like a shrill but tiny bell. The founder 
of the feast took the hint, and summoning the pot- 
boy from his Domitian-like pastime of killing blue- 
bottle flies in the front parlor, ordered fresh glasses, 
and gulped down a portion of his own half-consumed 
tumblerful. Then, when the steaming liquor arrived, 
and the shirt-sleeved Ganymede was gone again, the 
younger man spoke, in an amicable growl: 

“ He’s a queer customer, that doctor chap we met. 
You know him well, don’t you? He seemed to order 
you about pretty much as if he were captain of the 
gang, didn’t he, dad?” ; 

** Yes, Billy, yes; he is a little arbitrary, perhaps, 
is the doctor. But then he’s workhouse medical 
officer, remember, and I’m only a poor man that the 
guardians could turn out of his berth to-morrow 
without reason given. Ofcourse, I must humor ’em, 
William; mustn’t I humor ’em, eh?” was the pau- 
per’s reply; and he sucked in a fresh dose of his favor- 
ite medicine, eyeing his son the while with a sort of 
stealthy enjoyment. 

The scarred face began to darken. Young Huller 
was growing weary of the task of pumping his affec- 
tionate parent for information that was never forth- 
coming. There he had been ever since the mid-day 
meal, toiling morally at the crank, and none the wiser 
was he for his trouble and his hospitality. He broke 
out in his more wonted way, ‘‘ Look here, old man” 
—and as he said it, he slapped the table violently with 
his heavy hand, making the spoons and glasses clat- 
ter—“ look you here. I did come down to Shellton to 
keep snug, and maybe I wasn’t sorry to have the 
chance of shaking hands with you again, dad; though 
hang me if I know why. You know best what sort 
of a father you were to me—” 

“On principle, William, on principle. I always 
tried, my dear boy, to develop in your young mind 
the spirit of self-reliance and manly energy,” inter- 
rupted the elder, cringing before his son almost as he 
had cringed before Mr. Marsh. 

“Ifleaving a kid to shift for itself, and go to the 
devil its own way, if that’s principle—sink your adjec- 
tive principles!” said Huller jils very savagely, and 
with a strong imprecation and another sounding slap 
upon the table. ‘* However, that’s nouther here nor 
there. I’m what I am, and you’re what you are, and 
now for business. Don’t try to gammon me about 
that doctor. There’s something wrong, a screw loose 


“somewhere, and he pays you for holding your tongue; 


that’s about it, isn’t it?” 

“You are a conjuror, Billy—on my word, you are 
aconjuror,” said old Huller, winking, and wagging 
his unhonored gray head, as he lifted the tumbler to 
his lips. But he presently perceived that his son’s 
determined face was waxing very stern. indeed, and 
as it was his nature to bow, reed-like, to the blast of 
human anger, he mae haste to mollify his sullen off- 
spring. With engaging frankness he avowed that 
there was, yes, a reason why Mr. Marsh should notice 
him, Bevjamin Huller. He obscurely hinted that he 
had rendered services to Mr. Marsh, which services 
had not been adequately compensated. He deplored 
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his patron’s ingratitude, but gave him credit on ac- | 


count of the temporary narrowness of the doctor’s 
means. But patience had its limits, and there was, 
the pauper protested, a “ party” in the background, 
a party well able to pay Mr. Marsh’s debts of honor, 
if only a proper screw were put upon that moneyed 
individual. Finally, old Huller mentioned that he 
had a plan, or, as he called it, in language more 
familiar to the listener’s ear, ‘‘a plant—a very pretty 
plant indeed,” maturing in his own wily brain; and 
should this seedling of Mr. Huller’s wits come to 
perfection, the inventor pledged himself with a great 
oath that his dear boy Bill should have a part to 
perform, and a liberal share of the profits, called, for 
brevity, theswag. More than this, Mr. Huller would 
not say. 

“And now, Bill, tell me something about yourself. 
How did they use you over there?” said Mr. Huller, 
in smooth tones, jerking his thumb backwards over 
his shoulder, as if to indicate Bermuda, Gibraltar, 
Western. Australia, or any other place of enforced re- 
tirement for the criminal classes. 

“Like a dog!” growled the strong man, with a 
very doglike snarl upon his coarse mouth. “ Life 
aboard them hulks is enough to make any man intoa 
surt of baited bull. Break the rules—irons and bread 
and water. Give a knock-down blow to a warder 
that nags your very heart out—the cat, and four dozen 
well laidon. Somuch as look black at an officer—cat 
again! They weren’t half so bad, nor a quarter of 
it, out in Western Australia; a chap might keep out 
of trouble there.” 

“ You were at the diggings, too, lad, after your time 
was worked out?” said old Huller inquiringly. ‘* You 
never told me whether you did well at the gold.” 

But it appeared from such disconnected scraps of 
his free Australian experience as the amiable Huller, 
junior, could be induced to impart, that he had been 
more of the bushranger than of the miner, and had 
found the gun or revolver more congenial to his taste 
than the pick and cradle. “ Jumping a claim,” he 
once or twice alluded to, certainly; and it seemed to 
have been the nearest approach to legitimate enter- 
prise that dwelt in his recollection, unless a “ grand 
grog-store in the bush,” with its enviable facilities 
for hocussing successful diggers, might be regarded in 
the same light. But the principal portion of Bill’s 
regrets had reference to a certain promising scheme 
for “bailing up” the gold escort on its way to the 
capital, and which had failed through the treachery 
of one of the projectors. 

* You’ve had a knock or two, William; a slice of 
the knife, too, if I’m not mistaken?” said his father, 
nodding blinkingly at the scars on the younger man’s 
bronzed face. 

“What o’ that?” responded Bill, defiantly. ‘I 
gave as good as I got, anyway. Look at this,” point- 
ing to a dull crimson blotch, perilously near the right 
eye; “‘a darned black fellow thrust his firestick in 
my face. He meant to fire the hut, and there were a 
whole mob of the yelling black brutes at his heels, 
with spears and tomahawks, thinking to rush us four 
white men. We licked ’em. I brained that chap 
with his own tomahawk—him that burned that mark 
on me,” pursued the ex-convict, evidently pleased 
by the reminiscence. ‘‘This knife-mark was done 
by a pal in a grog-store. We hada big drink and 
got quarrelling. This other,a mere scratch, I got 
in Bermuda from a warder’s cutlass. Those two 
marks ”—layimg his finger on two small white dints 
below the left temple—* one of the adjective Austra- 
lian police did that with the but-end of his carbine. 
It came very near cracking my skull, so the doctor 
said; but there warn’t one of them fellows, police- 
men or not, that had any cause to boast they beat 
Bendigo Bill.” 

“* That’s what they called you, William?” said old 
Hullec, caressingly. 

“ That’s what they called me. And I’m not 
ashamed of it,” said his son, gruffly, as if to challenge 
contradiction. 

Still it was evident that the younger man was 
proud of his scars, as a Camanche warrior might be 
of the scalps on his tent-pole, and therefore his 
father, with an eye to more gin and water, as well as 
an instinctive wish to keep the present company in 
good-humor, resumed the subject of the son’s prowess, 
“ You always were plucky, William, and a good one 
with your fists when you -were only as high as 
sixpennyworth of halfpence. You’ve kept the game 
alive since you’ve been at home, I should say, 
by the look of that beauty mark—it’s not half 
healed yet.” And the old pauper pointed to a livid 
streak, newer than the rest, on his son’s forbidding 
countenance. “ Thaton therightcheek-bone. Who 
did that?” 

Up rose Bendigo Bill in a fury, upsetting his glass 
as he did so, and clutching his astonished sire by the 
collar of his pepper-and-salt coat, shook the old man 
till the teeth chattered in his head, as fiercely, 
abruptly, and vehemently as a bull-terrier shakes a 
rat. “What do you mean by that, you old sinner? 
Who told you of that?” thundered the ex-convict, 
with a running accompaniment of oaths, such as only 
those who have taken their degree in the criminal 
universities could hope toimprovise. But it pres- 
ently became plain to the dull, angry man that his 
parent’s question had been a guileless one; that the 
aged pauper was really quite innocent of any sarcas- 
tic meaning in his remarks. With something that 
was not an apology—for men of Bendigo Bill’s stamp 
never apologize—but which more resembled the ex- 
piatory process of swearing at himself, the dutiful son 
relaxed his grip of the pepper-and-salt coat, and old 
Haller, half choked, carried the tumbler to his lips 





with an unsteady hand. 








“Never mind, lad. I’m not hurt,” he said, timor- 
ously. 

“The man that did that,” rejoined Bendigo Bill, 
after a pause, and speaking with a ferocious energy 
that made him almost eloquent, “ he and I have got 
yet to square our accounts, and we'll do it when we 
meetagain; never doubt whatI say. He took me un- 
awares, that stuck-up, white-handed swell; but I’ll 
be even with him yet, if it’s in court, before my lord 
judge and the whole boiling of ’em. I'll swing tor 
that man, but I’ll be revenged.” 

It was a singular proof of how very much the ruffian 
was in earnest, that he swore no oath, but simply said 
his say. In common discourse, his talk was garnished 
with strong expressions, such as Uncle Toby and Cor- 
poral Trim may have listened to in leaguer before 
Namur, and the full force of which he probably no 
more realized than ordinary folks think of the ety- 
mology of the words they employ. But in his con- 
centrated thirst for revenge, be forgot the expletives 
so often on his untutored tongue. 

A long, awkward interval of silence, only interrupt- 
ed by the tinkling signals of distress which the senior 
occasionally ventured to make with his empty glass 
and spoon, and then the redoubted Bendigo Bill spoke 
again. ; 

“T’m going out,” he said, bluntly; ‘‘I shall take a 
stroll, and think what to do. You had better go to 
sleep. I'll tell them to let you lie quiet for an hour 
or two; and when you’ve slept off the drink, you’d 
better get back to the workhouse. I'll drop in before 
dark. No, dad; no more gin, if you rattle that spoon 
ever so much. You've had as much as is good for 
you, I reckon.” 

So, leaving his papa to pass from the domains of 
Bacchus into those of Morpheus, and considerately 
leaving instructions at the bar of the Three Jolly 
Fishermen that the old man should be “ let lie” as 
long as might be needful, this model son quitted the 
beetling doorway of the public-house, and, with his 
hands in his pockets, made his sauntering way 
through the by-streets of Shellton, and so towards 
the sea. Hot gin-and-water in the early part of a 
sultry summer aiternoon is generally recommended 
by the faculty as a clearer of the brains, or a beneficial 
tonic to the nervous and"circulatory system. But 
the ex-convict’s health was perfect. He had one of 
those strong bodies that it takes time to wear out by 
contempt for the physical laws; and, moreover, he 
had been so much in prison, with the wholesome 
addition of hard labor, that his bodily powers were 
almost wholly unimpaired by alcoho! swallowed dur- 
ing his freer moments. Sober, but brooding gloomy 
thoughts in his narrow mind, he strolled towards 
the sea. 

The garotter, burglar, footpad, bushranger and 
miscellaneous robber, known in the flesh as Bendigo 
Bill, might be acquitted of any sentimental liking for 
the sea, or of any enjoyment of the prospect which 
the dancing gold and purple of its measureless waters, 
dancing aud sparkling in billions of ripples under a 
joyous sun, afforded to those who cared to 
look with loving eyes. In truth, he hated the sea. 
Such men do. To them it is but the moat around 
their far-off prison, the highway to exile, the scene 
of great misery and hardship on board a convict- 
laden vessel. William Huller certainly threw one 
glance at the broad sheet of salt water, and then 
turned away with a growl of disgust. He had not 
rambled that way to admire the ocean, but because 
all roads at the seaside seem to lead one’s steps to the 
sea; and the parade was there, and the shops, and 
the visitors. 

One group caught his eye; a pony-carriage, drawn 
by two pretty ponies, with a mounted groom in at- 
tendance; just one of those convenient low baskets, 
full of young ladies, and muslin skirts, and bewilder- 
ingly tasteful hats and plumes and veils, of which we 
now see so many at a watering-place. The lady who 
held the reins was young and very beautiful, for she 
was Flora Hastings, and she had brought her four- 
footed pets to a halt, and was talking with a tall, tair- 
haired young man, who leaned forward over the side 
of the low carriage, holding his horse by the bridle 
the while. Presently they parted. The tall gentleman 
with fair hair lifted his hat as the pony-carriage passed 
on, remounted his horse, and rode slowly away. He 
did not see Bendigo Bill. 

But Bendigo Bill saw him, and ground his teeth, 
and gasped for breath. It was his conqueror in Great 
Popplewell street, the “swell” who had humiliated 
him before his fellows. 

‘ll hang for that man, but 1’ll have my revenge,” 
said the ruffian to himseli; and as Lord Ulswater 
rode away, the garotter followed him with swift but 
stealthy steps. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE WICKED WORLD. 

“TLL tell you what it is, Warburton,” Captain 
Crashaw of the Horse Guezds Blue had said, that 
very morning, in the billiard-room of Sheliton Manor ; 
“Tl tell you what it is—iorty-two to twenty-five, 
cannon again, forty-four to twenty-five—if I were 
Fortunatus Morgan, instead of being a poor devil of 
a Heavy, with empty pockets—forty-six, in spite of 
the cushion—I should not care to have such a man 
as Ulswater spooning my affi d one—a winning- 
hazard—now again—game!” And then the captain 
added, very impressively, “‘ That’s between you and 
me!” 

But Crashaw need hardly have troubled himself to 
bind over his young friend to silence. That pink- 
faced bucolical young gentleman from the West of 








England, whose chief distinction in that house it was 
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to be merry Miss Warburton’s brother, was discreet 
by instinct and by habit. He seldom opened his 
mouth but at meal-time, and even then, as he sat 
quietly eating, his abstinence from the sin of frivolous 
speaking would have endeared him to Mr. Carlyle. 
To the negative merit of being mute, Young War- 
barton, as his associates called him behind his back, 
added the active virtue of reverence. He hada finely 
developed organ of veneration, and the object of his 
admiration just then was Crashaw of the Blues. He 
dressed after Crashaw’s pattern, get introductions to 
Crashaw’s long-suffering tradesmen, and sent them 
bountiful orders, paying ready money for the brilliant 
garments, the bats and boots, that he purchased; 
followed Crashaw everywhere, and gave him such 
simple, open-mouthed homage—rather grotesque, but 
touching, too, in its honest frankness—as none but a 
hobbledehoy could contrive to give. 

No, there was not much fear lest Young Warbur- 
ton should betray the captain’s confidence, unless it 
were by way of proving to his sister that he, Richard 
Warburton, knew a thing or two, and even then no 
great harm would have been done. There were 
other pairs of eyes in the house, quite as observant 
as those of Crashaw; and by this time every girl there, 
and perbaps one or two of the married ladies, bad 
noticed something, or had heard something, to the 
effect that Lord Uiswater was paying court to Flora 
Hastings, and that his attentions were by no means 
unwelcome. 

However admirable may be a man’s tact, its powers 
of dissimulation are of necessity limited, and in the 
long-run it is by far more easy for the innocent to be 
convicted of flirtation by a jury of young ladies, than 
for the guilty to escape indictment and trial. Lord 
Ulswater, who never flirted, remained free from sus- 
picion of serious love-making for a time; but at last 
au awful roll of charges, based on trifling incidents of 
the slightest possible character, began to accumulate 
against him, and Sheliton Manor was on the watch 
fur further evidence. 

Not Shellton Manor in the persons of its proprie- 
tors, but Shellton Manor as represented by all its 
younger visitors. The elder guests were too worldly 
wise, or perhaps too much absorbed in their own 
affairs, tu see anything that was not glaringly patent. 
The Right Honorable Robert and Mrs. Hastings saw 
nothing at all. This was a grave business; even the 
giggling girls from the distant counties, even the un- 
respected young men from Pall Mall, felt that. There 
are likings, and lovings, and preferences, that are 
accounted fair game for people of quizzing proclivities. 
The announcement that Prince Voiscius, or, it may 
be, Princess Volscia, his sister, is in love, serves still 
as the cue for malicious or sportive laughter on many 
a domestic stage. Some unhappy wretches there are 
who are not permitted so much as to steal away and 
die, like a hurt fawn, when Cupid’s arrows strike 
them. There are merciless persons ready to drag 
them forth from the covert, and to point out to all 
eyes how the little archer’s shafts rankle in the wound, 
and to jeer and flout their pain, as though it were the 
best ot jokes. 

There were guests at Shellton very capable of 
cruelty of this sort, blithe girls, whose own hearts 
had never felt a pang, and whose immunity from 
sentimental distress made them pitiless, as children 
are pitiless, because they have not yet learned the 
freemasonry of suffering. And perhaps one or two 
of the men, and one or two of the married ladies, 
whose souls had been rather soured than improved 
by some bygone griefs of their own, as is the case 
with some natures, would have enjoyed alittle amuse- 
ment at the expense of somebody else. But Lord 
Ulswater was not the kind of man with whom it was 
prudent to take a liberty, while Miss Hastings had a 
quiet, unconscious dignity of bearing, which it was 
impossible to disregard. Moureover, there was an 
indistinct conviction among the members of that 
pleasant circle, to the effect that if a man or a woman 
wanted to make an enemy, John, Baron Ulswater, 
would bea dangerous one. But no one had 80 ab- 
normal a desire; so, if there were whisperings, out- 
spoken words were avoided, and all went smovthly 
and steadily on. 

Meanwhile, the persons principally concerned met 
daily without hindrance. Lord Ulswater, whose eagle 
eye seemed not seldom to have the power of reading 
the thoughts of those about him, may have perceived 
that his trequent visits and frequent conversations 
with Miss Hastings were not wholly unnoticed. But 
Flora was blind—blind as her parents, whose serene 
self-sufficiency was unrufiied by doubt or dread—blind 
as those over whose eyes the rosy-tingered urchin has 
tied the bandage of Paphian web. It was to her one 
long, delightful, sunny dream of checkered light aud 
shade, and she was happy, and cared not to dwell 
much upon the past, or to think much of the future. 
Hers was a state of mind more common with women 
than with men. 

Yes, Flora Hastings was happy now, for it was the 
periud in this strange courtship when an innocent 
girl was able to enjoy the present the most thoroughly. 
Here was none of the unrest, the jealousy, the de- 
mands, the imperiousness of love, but merely a sort 
of haleyon voyage over peaceful, sun-gilded seas, 
with balmy zephyrs to fill the sails, and suft music, 
and a dreamy quiet of content. Men are seldom so 
steeped in the happiness of the present moment as 
women have the power to be. They look abead tor 
the haven instead of luxuriating in the length of the 
voyage. With them there is always a to-morrow, a 
goal, a future, something to be struggled on to, won, 

secured. Their longings are fiercer and fuller than 
is their capacity for actual joy. It is for men to hurry 
and press on towards the undiscovered Eden beyond. 





So Flora Hastings was happy in the immediate 
present, and if she remembered the future at all, she 
shut her eyes to it, and would not dwell upon it; 
she was as a sleeper who dreams a sweet celestial 
dream—one of those soft visions that come to visit us 
so sellom, and who will not without a struggle un- 
close his eyes to the cold cruel morning light that 
comes to turn the fairy gold to withered ivy leaves 
once more. Never before had she known a man like 
Lord Ulswater, and now she cared for him more than 
she dared to believe, more and more every day. There 
was a magic in John Carnac’s voice, a charm in the 
glance of his eye, rarely exerted, but which had never 
been resisted yet by woman. The very touch of bis 
hand, the very turn of his proud head, bent down as 
he talked with her, were dear to her. 

Lord Ulswater was the first man Flora Hastings 
had ever felt herself able to love with the admiring, 
trustful adoration that looks up, like a growing plant, 
towards the light, which is most beautiful in woman. 
She kuew very well that he had not done much to 
win aname for himself in Fame’s temple, but then 
there are some men to whom, so long as they are 
young, the world will consent to discount the future, 
to honor their bill, so to speak, upon posterity, and 
to give them credit for what they are going to do 
whenever they shall gird themselves tor hard work. 
There was an appearance of latent power, moral, 
mental, and physical, in all that Lord Ulswater said 
and did. 

Also there was another speil which this one man 
alone exercised over Flora’s imagination. She had in 
her much of that undefined longing for Il y 
to be good, and to do good, which most girls who are 
neither stupid nor seltish experience in the years 
that they pass between the school-room and the 
period of their marriage. Now Lord Ulswater seemed 
able to tell her— Flora Hastings- how to be good and 
useful in the world, and to lighten the dark places 
where vice and poverty brooded like evil vampires 
over their hereditary prey; and he not only spoke of 
these things with earnestness and feeling, but without 
cant, which no one e:se had ever done. She was glad, 
very glad to have found a triend like him—some one 
who understood her. 

There was some justice, certainly, in Ruth Morgan’s 
suspicions. Here was Flora Hastings congratulating 
herself on having met with a male friend who un- 
derstood her—and she lunged for his coming, and was 
sorry when he left her—and she was to be Ruth’s 
brother’s wife—Mrs. Morgan of Cramlingham and 
Stoneham, and so on; hereatter, it was to be hoped, 
Lady Cramlingham of that ilk, honured and right 
honorable. A very proper marriage. Every one said 
so. It made her parents happy. It secured hera 
high place at the world’s banquet. It gave her an 
amiable man, without any harm in him, to the best 
of popular belief, to be her husband. It was all very 
snugly, safely, irrevocably settled, and therefore the 
idea of it could be put aside like some valuable ot ject, 
rarely used, which we keep under lock and key till 
it shall be wanted. Taking her marriage for granted, 
then, and not caring to realize the relief she felt on 
account of the temporary absence of her betrothed 
consort, Flora was bappy in the society of John Car- 
nac, Barun Ulswater. 

On the day when Bendigo Bill’s eye Jit upon his 
enemy unexpectediy on the parade of Shellton-on- 





Sea, Lord Ullswater, contrary to his usual practice, 


had not paid his ordinary visit to Shellton Manor. 
He had stayed away, and his absence had caused sume 
little remark. Fiora alone had said nothing, but 
some of those who watched her as narrowly as polite- 
ness allowed, saw, or thought they saw, that her 
spirits were less equable on that morning than on 
others. She was thoughtful and silent, or almost 
feverishly excited, by turns, and Crashaw said lung 
afterwards that when, by some accident, he had 
touched her hand, it was as cold as marble. How 
her eyes had brightened when, in the course of her 
aiternoon drive, she had met Lord Ulswater slowly 
riding through the watering-place, Miss Warburton 
was always ready to depose; with the additional cir- 
cumstance that Flora had trembled as John Carnac 
sprang trom his horse, and held out his hand to her. 
They had not said a word to one another that might 
not have been told in Gath, or Bath, by the town- 
crier himself. How could they, with Miss Warburton 
and Miss Tressilian sitting in the pony-carriage, and 
the mounted groom two yards off? If there had 
been a lovers’ quarrel, as those two young ladies after- 
wards averred, assuredly the reconciliation was not 
a@verbal one. Buta great deal may be said by the 
eyes, and by the lightest pressure of the hand; and 
even the cummun talk of lovers is full of catch-words 
aud mysteries, as we all know, unintelligible to any 
but the initiated twain. 

So away, at the merriest trot of her ponies, went 
Flora Hastings, with bright eyes and quickened 
breathing, and a color mantling in her dainty cheek, 
for the first time that day, as her little feminine cen- 
sors, with that turn for amateur detectiveship in 
Cupid’s preserves which many young ladies have, 
mentioned in confidence to their other dear friends. 
And away rode Lord Ulswater, slowly, away from 
Sheliton, and out into the deep lanes that scored 
the hogbacked ridge of the downs on which St. 
Pagans stood; and after him, with a swift step, went 
Bendigo Bill. 

* 1 ll settle accounts with that chap now or never, 
if I hang for it!” muttered the garotter, as he kept 
the horseman warily in view. Bendigo Bill’s eyes 
were bright, too, with alight that boded no good. Lord 
Ulswater rode on at a walking pace into the lonely 
road, and Bendigo Bill followed c'ose behind. 

[f0 BE CONTINUED.] 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE, 
No. 3. 


DEAR FLAG:—Do you wish to hear about the 
Princess of Wales, who is afflicted somewhat with 
the rheumatism?—or the fashions? Royalty does 
by no means bar out the ills that flesh is heir to, 
Lace curtains of the most exquisite designs that all 
the schools of art could furnish, will not keep pain 
away. Under the broidered coverlet the heart may 
beat with anguish. But these are old truisms with 
which I had best nut take up your time. 

The lightning has flashed to you the sad intelli- 
gence of Artemus Ward’s demise, long befvre this. 
I think I referred to him in a former letter—and did 
1 or did I not speak of the great pain it gave me, to 
see the frequent pressure of the thin white hand to 
his side, and to notice the hectic flashes of his eyes? 

You have heard of Kensal Green Cemetery. It is 
@ graveyard well known through the aid of pen and*} 
ink, almost everywhere. In it, poets and statesmen 
sleep their last sleep, and warriors, too, doubtless, 
who have fought their last battle. There for the 
present rests that inimitable humorist, who, while 
disease was playing sad havoc with his heart-strings, 
kept his audiences in aroar. I think he was wonder- 
fully appreciated, here—bis elegant manners, his 
ease, his grace, his wit aud humor, entirely free from 
vulgarisms, suited to our fastidious cousins, who oc- 
casionally find sumething good coming out of Naz- 
areth, i.e.—America. Tuey are not always slow to 
appreciate real merit, these British relations of ours 
—and though, perhaps, unwilling at first to give 
their full sanction, when they do applaud, they do it 
right heartily. 

Mr. Brown found many sincere friends in London. 
It seems a pity that he came hither, this dreary win- 
ter of all winters, and to a climate which at this 
season is very trying, even to the most healthy. 
Then in his weakness, to talk every night, coming 
out of a crowded rvom into the dismal fog that pene- 
trates to the very bones—I sometimes wonder what 
infatuation was on him. For the very few evenings 
that I have been out amusement-hunting, I have 
paid dearly with aggravated colds. lwagine a fog, if 
you please, through which, though you hear people 
passing, as you siand by your window, you can see 
only hazy shadows that might be men and women, 
and might be trees, if trees possessed the power of 
locomotion, for all you could tell by the outlines; 
and wherein cabs are completely lost sight of, unless 
a small traction be lighted, fur the convenience of the 
driver. Even to go from the door of the concert- 
room to the carriage, necessitates a good deal of ex- 
posure, and I have learned to be wise in time, and let 
those who can stand opera cloaks and decolletee 
bodies, do so, Ican’t. Routledge of London has just 
published a book of Artemus Wards‘s, which has 
rather a ghastly effect, coming out as it doés on the 
day after his funeral. 

The death of this young man—only thirty-three— 
has cast a gloom over his triends, particularly the 
Americans, resident and visiting here. His remains 
were followed to the grave by a very large assem- 
blage; they will, I suppore, be taken to America. 
Alas tor those who have been waiting with so much 
hope, pride, joy, all mingled with impatience, to bear 
from him as the mail steamers were expected. How 
they will treasure that Jast letter! how often with 
blinding tears read it, as from the heart of the dying, 
the fingers of the dead. What were his emotions as 
he traced it? Did he see the face of that mother 
who was so dear to him, and in whose arms he would 
fain have breathed his last? But of what avail such 
fancies? He has gone, and wherever in the wonder- 
ful realms the Creator has set apart for the deathless 
souls he has created, this young and genial spirit 
rests; {am inclined to think that there, as here, he 
is the centre of bright, appreciative spirits; and that 
the world’s loss is his gain. So let us hope, at all 
events. 

There is another celebrity attracting London au- 
diences, now, though for quite a different object. I 
allude to Doctor Mary Walker, of New England, 
originally, whose valuable services in the time of your 
country’s perils, were suitably acknowledged by the 
president, and the surgeon-general of the republic, 


every burst of applause, hisses were mingled. Doc- 
tor Walker did not seem to mind it, until near the 
close, when, as she made a glowing apostrophe to the 
American flag, there was renewed hissing. Then 
she paused. Her sensitive face showed the deep 
emotions that almost overcame her. And as silence 
tell, she said, slowly: 

“Should I die in this country—far from kindred 
and friends—a stranger, with none to mourn for 
me, I would wish to have the folds of that dear flag 
wrapped about my cold clay. And,” she added, as 
tor a moment the obnoxious sounds broke out again, 
“as I believe there is some good in every heart, no 
matter how depraved it may be—even those who hiss 
me to-night, might be willingto give their mite, if 
asked to contribute to such an object.” 

I assure you, that @fter that, there was a dead 
silence. The ruder part of the audience, which is 
generally in the gallery, seemed ashamed of itself, 
as well it might. 

In spite of the prejudice which English women, as 
a rule, teel against Doctor Walker, on account of her 
dress, she is being received by some circles with great 
favor, and I should not wonder at allif her lectures 
became quite the fashion. I could wish that she 
might wear her dresses somewhat longer, as I think 
that could be cone wituout detriment to ber health; 
and it certainly would be more becoming. But she 
hasa perfect right to please herself in that particular. 

Apropos of other styles of dressing, the peplum is 
all the rage, now. If you are treated to an invita- 
tion to a dress party, you are sure to find every sec- 
ond person peplumized. The first question a fashion- 
able milliner asks you (and I assure you she isa 
stylish body) is, “‘peplum, of course?” If you ob- 
ject to the use uf so much material, “O! but my dear 
miss, or madam, you will be entirely out of style, 
everybody wears peplums—we make no court dresses 
without.” Of course, with some people, nothing more 
need be said, and the peplum is at once a fact, and 
an expense. 

I must give the English women the credit of being 
extremely sensible in their modes of dress for the 
street. It is seldom you will see on those who dress 
the plainest, any flimsy material. Good serviceable 
Linseys, dark and stout, and walking-shoes of strong 
leather; with thick coats or cloaks or shawls. Aim- 
ed in this panoply, they can defy all weather—but the 
present—that, I think, is too much fur the stoutest- 
hearted among them—and preserve their rosy cheek:. 

But to return to the peplum, which will, no doubt, 
interest the ladies, the fashionable dressmaker afore- 
time mentioned, bad on hand a dress intended fur a 
bride. It was made of dove-colored moire antique, 
cut, of course, with a peplum. This elegant addi- 
tion to the toilet was formed in one point at the front 
breadth, and very short. Two long points were cut 
at the hips, where it was cut up to the waist. A 
little further back it was again cut up almost to the 
waist, and two very pointed ends separated a con- 
siderable beight, hung almost to the hem of the robe. 
The peplum was trimmed with a cross-cut band of 
the same material, piped with dove-colored satin— 
the belt was made of the moire, and finished with a 
dahlia of satin. The sleeves were trimmed from 
wrist to elbow with a slanting band of moire, piped 
with satin; the body, for a wonder, was perfectly 
plain. Now if you can understand just how it looked, 
you will do more than I avy ever able todo. There 
was a bonnet to go with this attire, of course, “ com- 
posed ” of white chip, ornamented outside with a 
white velvet rosc3and inside with a bandeau of pon- 
ceau velvet. 

Short dresses are becoming every day more famil- 
iar to our sight, and though it is said none but the 
select few of the higher classes wear them, I don’t 
believe it. They are so favorable to economy this 
cannot be the case, and there are as handsome and 
gracetul girls in the middle classes, as among those 
who boast of being the ruling orders. For my part, 
1 like them, with the little, almost no-hoops that are 
worn now-a-days. 

We are having awfully cold weather in London. I 
use the adjectiveadvisedly. The poor, pretty flowers 
that were put furth so proudly in the beginning of 
the month, crocuses, hyacinths and tulips, are quite 
spoiled by the frost; and ice forms in the gardens, 
which, when they can afford them, are the pride of 
Lond s. Of course London is getting ready for the 





and who combines great energy and an indomitable 
will in her little person, set off so strangely to Eng- 
lish eyes. For seven years Doctor Walker has worn 
the short dress, a la Bl , and quently feels 
quite at home in it. But it does not suit the fastid- 
ious taste of our English cousins as well as the long 
trains and decolletee bodies, which ladies are seldom 
seen without at a fashionable place of amusement. 
Doctor Walker, being a little body, appears rather to 
advantage in this exceedingly comfortable dress, and 
some of the best people in England, in the persons of 
physicians, clergymen, etc., commend her very much. 
She has a childish, pretty face, and pleasing manners. 
One would not suppose her to possess the force of 
character which she really does, which indeed has 4 
led her to brave the pestilence, and the battle-field, 
and all the horrors of Libby Prison, where she was 
imprisoned for six months. At her first lecture here, 
the medical students, to their shame be it spoken, for 
it reflects no credit on their character as gentlemen, 
behaved so badly as to keep the great St. James’s Hall 
in an uproar. They were severely reprimanded by the 
press, and at the next lecture removed by the pulice, 
and sume of them came near being committed to 
prison. 

I was present at a lecture recently given by her in 
the south part of London. There were some persons 








there evidently inclined to make trouble, and with 


rush of visitors that may be soon expected, and the 
rents and rates are going up. 

You have heard about chignons—horrible, isn’t it? 
if true. What will become of the hair-dressers? I 
don’t see that the formidable size of those strange 
ornaments sensibly decreases. 

What do you say tothis? The annual account of 
the Duchy of Cornwall shows that the payment made 
to the use of his royal highess, the Prince of Wales, 
for the year 1866, amounted to £53,403—over two 
hundrei thousand dollars—and the poor dying of 
starvation. 

‘I pay my poor taxes with pleasure,” said an Eng- 
lishman to me, the other day; “‘but I do begrudge 
every cent I pay for the royal family, who literally 
rob us, to live in idlencss.” 

That is the way people are beginning to talk, and 
who can wonder? The only wonder is that they have 
been so patient for so many years of taxation without 
representation. But 1 must close, promising some- 
thing about the court and court-dresses in my next. 

. M. A. D. 





Jerrold says, that young boys who marry old 
maids, “‘ gather in the spring of life the golden fruits 
of autumn.” A werry nice sentiment, but not at all 
likely to take. 
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[Written for The Flag of ov: 
SNOW IN APR 


Like rose-leaves come the pure 
Through quiet skies of tender 
They love the drear earth, stark 
And seek to deck its breast wi: 
They melt into the miry street, 
Trampled and crushed by carele 


Like rose-leaves fall the poet's 
He loves the drear earth, stern 
He says,— Let hearts oppressed w 
In poesy's white robes be clad! 
His songs sink in the muck and m’ 
The weeping poet breaks his lyre 


(Written for The Flag of ou: 


ELSIE’S EARTH MM‘ 
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BY MRS. WiILKINSO 











“ WELL, darling, shall we ride «; 
asked Paul Morley of his invalid » 
clining in her easy-chair, with a hex): < «° . 
wrapped about her fair shoulders. «- “ 
mockery of the warm breath of th. 2 cor 
which was shaking the greatdrop: =. 
flowers, and raising their little hers: |: 
sunshine. ‘ Nature is dressed in bh: 

robes to-day, Elsie, and Dr. Bell saiv ii - 

good to ride, did he not, darling?” 

“ Yea, but wait until the sun is | ‘ un 
little warmer, Paul; and please, P 

for Thomas to put a little more co: | 

I feel dreadfully cold this morning’: 

Cold, Elsie! what should make»). '). | 
It is very warm to-day, and the frer 
us laden with blessings; the cholic: a 
healing balm for my little Elsie! «ass: 
get out, darling, and see if you do» 
almost well again!” Then, press: wil 
pale lips, and drawing the shaw) © - 
dear form, he went out, and in : hat 
heart, drew hope from the faint pooa ony 
ened on her cheek, so like wae itt ©: 
health. 

The poor wife listened to the retr si... on 
fell so lightly along the passage, th | 
tones with which he gave Thoma« . 
covering her face with her thin « 
after sob welled up from her young! .: © |: 

my. 

“ Dying! dying!” she gasped; “:. ©. | 
it not. O Paul! Paul! my dearest: « 
ling husband! how can I die and lew: ' 
husband? But the Godin whom =: » 
fort you, Paul,” she marmured; ». 0°)! 
weak and faint, upon thecushions § .)) « 
her. 


Days, and a few brief weeks, 

Paul Morley stands beside his des ‘ 
refuses to be comforted. Like t).. ) 
mariner, with compass gone, he sta... 
guiding star to point him through 

ness to the bright beyond! In his . 
heart, he murmurs at the great ... 
taken his idol from earth! Bits | |. “ 
lonely room, and calls upon her b: me 
beseeches her, by his great love 

back to him! Days, weeks, and m. 

and yet the proud heart bows not 

His holy will! 

At length, from a remote corner «~ 
drawer, comes a tiny messenger to |. m6 
from Heaven! Tears had fallen 0; ‘ ' 
cillings, and the loving hand had fi. 
them there. 

* Yes, 1am dying, dearest Paul, . 
it not! My poor frail life is fast ¢ 
ready I hear the fatal summons wi. 
from you forever! The fresh wa. 

June morning is floating in and 
bright green of the summer leaves 

f the young flowers; yet it brings n-. 

There is an icy chilliness about m, 

another June shall come to you, ul 

ago been carried from your dea’ . 

coffin-lid will have closed above». 

your lost Elsie! The joyous birds w 

ly then as now, yet I shall hear th: 

breeze which fans your heated bi 

curls which cluster there, will eway 

my grave! O, it is hard to leave y. 

est Paul, ere one brief year of we: 

and but too well I know how lon, 

will mourn for me; but remem! 

dear Paul, and let not one hard, :: 




















enter that dear heart, but may » 
Promise me thi«4, dear Paul; "tise 
I, who, when your tearful eyes sb . 
will sleep sweetly, with the flower 
plucked still pressed in my cold hx 
Paul—O, promise it!’ 
And down upon his bended knee 
ise, and thanked God for his spirit 
j angels smiled down upon him, an 
her “ earth mission” was pl 
—_—- -——-- ¢ wee 
A young widow in New Orleans 
her husband's bealth, answered, 
smile, “ He's dead, I thank you.” 
AL 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SNOW IN APRIL. 


BY 8. GIBSON FOSTER. 


Like rose-leaves come the pure flakes down, 
Through quiet skies of tender light; 

They love the drear earth, stark and brown, 
And seek to deck its breast with white; 

They melt into the miry street, 

Trampled and crushed by careless feet. 


Like rose-leaves fall the poet's songs; 
He loves the drear earth, stern and sad; 
He says,— Let hearts oppressed with wrong, 
In poesy’s white robes be clad! 
His songs sink in the muck and mire, 
The weeping poet breaks his lyre. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ELSIE’S EARTH MISSION. 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 


‘“* WELL, darling, shall we ride this morning?” 
asked Paul Morley of his invalid wife, who was re- 
clining in her easy-chair, with a heavy shawl closely 
wrapped about her fair shoulders, as in seeming 
mockery of the warm breath of the June morning, 
which was shaking the greatdrops from the young 
flowers, and raising their little heads to the glorious 
sunshine. ‘ Nature is dressed in her most beautiful 
robes to-day, Elsie, and Dr. Bell said it would do you 
good to ride, did he not, darling?” 

“ Yes, but wait until the sun is higher, and it isa 
little warmer, Paul; and please, Paul, wont you ring 
for Thomas to put a little more coal in the grate, for 
I feel dreadfully cold this morning?” 

‘Cold, Elsie! what should make you cold, darling? 
It is very warm to-day, and the fresh breeze comes to 
us laden with blessings; the choicest of which is a 
healing balm for my little Elsie! Just wait until we 
get out, darling, and see if you do not feel strong and 
almost well again!” Then, pressing a kiss upon the 
pale lips, and drawing the shawl closer about the 
dear form, he went out, and in his unsuspecting 
heart, drew hope from the faint glow which deep- 
ened on her cheek, so like was it to the rose hue of 
health. 

The poor wife listened to the retreating step, which 
fell so lightly along the passage, then to the hopeful 
tones with which he gave Thomas her order, and, 
covering her face with her thin white hands, sob 
after sob welled up from her young heart in its great 
agony. 

“ Dying! dying!” she gasped; “and yet he knows 
it not. O Paul! Paul! my dearest one—my own dar- 
ling husband! how can I die and leave you thus, my 
husband? But the God in whom I trust will com- 
fort you, Paul,” she murmured, as she sank back, 
weak and faint, upon the cushions which supported 
her. 








Days, and a few brief weeks, have passed, and 
Paul Morley stands beside his desolate hearth, and 
refuses to be comforted. Like the tempest tossed 
mariner, with compass gone, he stands alone, with no 
guiding star to point him through the thick black- 
ness to the bright beyond! In his wicked, rebellious 
heart, he murmurs at the great Power which has 
taken his idol from earth! Bitterly he paces his 
lonely room, and calls upon her beloved name, and 
beseeches her, by his great love for her, to come 
back to him! Days, weeks, and months pass away, 
and yet the proud heart bows not in submission to 
His holy will! 

At length, from a remote corner of along neglected 
drawer, comes a tiny messenger to him—a messenger 
from Heaven! Tears had fallen upon the dear pen- 
cillings, and the loving hand had faltered as it traced 
them there. 

“Yes, I am dying, dearest Paul, and yet you know 
it not! My poor frail life is fast going out, and al- 
ready I hear the fatal summons which is to take me 
from you forever! The fresh warm breath of the 
June morning is floating in and out, kissing the 
bright green of the summer leaves, and toying with 
the young flowers; yet it brings no warmth to me! 
There is an icy chilliness about my heart, and, ere 
another June shall come to you, I shall have long 
ago. been carried from your dear presence. The 
coffin-lid will have closed above all that is left of 
your lost Elsie! The joyous birds will sing as sweet- 
ly then as now, yet I shall hear them not! The soft 
breeze which fans your heated brow, and lifis the 
curls which cluster there, will sway the grass above 
my grave! O, it is hard to leave you thus, my dear- 
est Paul, ere one brief year of wedded bliss is ours! 
and but too well [ know how long and deeply you 
will mourn for me; but remember it is His will, 
dear Paul, and let not one hard, rebellious thought 
enter that dear heart, but may my God be yours. 
Promise me this, dear Paul; ’tis all I have to ask— 
I, who, when your tearful eyes shall scan this page, 
will sleep sweetly, with the flowers which you have 
plucked still pressed in my cold hands! Promise it, 
Paul—O, promise it !”” 

And down upon his bended knees Paul did prom- 
ise, and thanked God for his spirit-bride!_ Then the 
angels smiled down upon him, and Elsie saw that 
her “ earth mission ” was accomplished! 





A young widow in Mew Orleans being asked after | 
her husband’s health, answered, with a soft, quiet | 
smile, ‘‘ He’s dead, I thank you.” 
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BELMONT LODGE. 


The regular meeting of the Belmont Lodge for elec- 
tion of officers was held at their hall in Belmont, on 
Monday evening, March 25, when the following list 
was chosen:—William W. Mead, W. M.; Horace H. 
Homer, S. W.; Alvin L. Fisher, J. W.; Jonas B. 
Chenery, Treasurer; William B. Rothalmy, Secre- 
tary. The following-named brethren were then ap- 
pointed to the subordinate offices :—Charles P. Bab- 
cock, S. D.; George H. Porter, J. D.; John Alexan- 
der, S.S.; D. D. Palmer, J. S.; Charles Long, Sen.; 
George W. Withington, M.; Isaac Watts, Chaplain; 
William J. Underwood, Tyler. A Past Master’s jewel 
was presented to the retiring Master, William B. 
Bothalmy. Brother Fisher presented the Lodge with 
a set of working aprons, of the late Grand Lodge pat- 
tern, also a rich Tyler’s sword, which were accepted 
by Brother Mead, in a neat and fitting speech; and 
later in the evening, Brother George W. Withing- 
ton, who had just received his M. M. degree, pre- 
sented tu the Lodge an ancient pitcher, bearing Ma- 
sonic devices, that had belonged to his grandfather 
(Noah Porter). in 1808, and his diploma, sash and 
apron, of the rank of K. A. Mason. The presentation 
speech was modestly and earnestly delivered, brim- 
ming full of the enthusiasm of a new light, and it 
was accompanied by the following quaint lines, suited 
to the occasion: 

A younger brother of the Order, 
Entered just upon its border, 

With his heart all grateful glowing, 
Wishes something to be showing, 

In some small degree revealing 

His capacity for feeling; 

Therefore, having nothing richer, 

He presents his grandsire’s pitcher, 
And the ancient decorations, 

With their old associations, 

To the Lodge's sacred keeping, 

Safer in its archives sleeping, 

Than if left to moulder dusty 

In the care of those less trusty. 

Grace nor value may attend them, 
Only what old times doth lend them; 
But they tell to us a story 

Of our Order's olden glory, 

And they hint as they are able, 

Of the epoch hospitable, 

When the wit and wine were glowing, 
In the heart’s warm sunshine flowing, 
When such vessels had their uses, 

Ere the days of man's abuses, 

And the brother, feace-invested, 
Drank his toddy unmolested, 

Pouring water from this ewer 

To dilute his liquor pure; 

Then unknown the custom sickenin’, 
Of making whiskey out of strychnine! 
Keep these relics, O my brothers, 
Though humbler far, perhaps, than others. 
’Tis with no mere pretence and mockery 
That I impute worth to the crockery, 
For always is the feeling pleasant 

The past to contrast with the present, 
And here you'll have a chance to do it, 
As often as you turn to view it. 

And should you give the grateful donor 
A nook at times in memory’s corner, 
He’ ll feel more happiness of spirit 
Than though a farm he shou‘d inherit. 

We learn that the Belmont Lodge is in a very 
healthy condition, harmonious in spirit, and its work 
of the most creditable character. On the above occa- 
sion there were twenty-five visitors from adjacent 
Lodges, including several Past Masters. 


THE ASSESSMENT TAX. 

The article in the last number of the FLAG OF ouR 
UNION, treating of the unwarrantable action of the 
Grand Lodge cf Massachusetts in laying an assess- 
ment of one dollar per head on all the fraternity in 
the Commonwealth, has created much excitement 
and discussion, and all the laws relative to the power 
of the Grand Lodge have been hunted up and exam- 
ined with a minuteness worthy of great praise. On ail 
sides do we hear doubts expressed as to the authority 
of those who have thus presumed to lay a tax on the 
craft. If money is needed to pay some of the debts 
which the Grand Lodge have contracted, it must be 
collected in a manner that is legal, or else asked for 
asa matter of gratuitous contribution; but forced 
loans will not be received in that spirit of brotherly 
love so characteristic of the craft. There are a thou- 
sand Masons in Massachusetts who will give ten or 
twenty dollars each towards paying off some of the 
floating debts of the Grand Lodge, whereas they 
would consider it a hardship to pay one dollar in an 
illegal manner. If the Grand Lodge has made a 
mistake, it should acknowledge it at once, and thus 
withdraw a prominent object of discussion in the 
ranks of the fraternity. However, our columns are 
open, and we should be pleased to hear from the 
friends of the measure. Let us know the grounds on 
which the tax is laid. Wecan have a friendly dis- 
cussion, even if we have to pay the money. 

Darren 


New LopGE IN FiTcHBURG.—A new Lodge has | 
It is called the | 
“Charles W. Moore Lodge,” and will, no doubt, be | 


been started in Fitchburg, Mass. 


prosperous. 


MASONRY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

It was our privilege to participate in the ceremo- 
nies attending the dedication of the new Masonic 
apartments in Portsmouth, N. H., March 29th, in the 
building erected on the site of Congress Block, that 
was burnt in November, 1865. The apartments were 
constructed in conformity with the wishes of the 
several Masonic bodies, and they are well adapted to 
the purposes of the Order. Especial care has been 
devoted to ante-rooms and closets, and facilities are so 
arranged that the strictest seclusion of one part from 


cured. We have never seen a better adaptation of 
purposes to results. 

The hall itself, in the third story of the building, is 
a splendid affair. In dimensions it is 48 by 32 feet, 
and 18 feet high. The frescoing, which was done by 
Mr. P. S. Butler, of this city, is elaborate and elegant 
—the several devices on the sides suggesting, alle- 
gorically, the different principles of the order. Thus 
female figures, as large as life, in neutral tints, rep- 
resent Temperance, Fortitude, Truth and Justice, 
while in the west, supported by Faith and Hope, on 
either side, also in neutral tints, is a representation 
of Charity ministering to orphans. Architecture 
finds fitting representations in the several steps, and 
great interest will be imparted to the ceremony in 
which they are used as illustrations. The ceiling is 
panelled in fresco, the central two of which represent 
the starry-decked heavens, and the dawning of 
light. They are, like the rest, elegant specimens of 
work. Emblems are profusely distributed among the 
various larger devices. 

The altar is oblong, of black walnut, upholstered 


another during the ceremonies of each degree, is se- | 


which was burnt, November 30th, 1865. Fron its 
last habitation in the U.S. Court Room, the Order has 
returned to rooms risen like the Phcenix, more fresh 
and beautiful, like Masonry, which grows best under 
the buffets of those who are trying to overturn it. 
He recalled distinguished past members of St. 
John’s Lodge with pride, and gave the names of 
illustrious merchants, lawyers, clergymen, heroes — 
among the latter General John Sullivan, Andrew 
McCleary and Henry Scammell. Though, at the 
time of the Revolution, there were tories among 
them, they were always harmonious. Meagre though 
the record was, it was enough to prove the worth of 
the institution. There was no breach nor collision, 
and though there were stringent laws they were 
never enforced, but were like a sheathed sword. Its 
members were ever temperate, though they never 
adopted the substitute for temperance—total absti- 
nence. They held entertainments twice a year in 
St. John’s Lodge, indulging in innocent mirth, de- 
porting themselves like Masons, Christians and 
gentlemen, and paying for it out of their own 
pockets, regarding the funds as sacred. It was their 
custom on these days to march in procession to 
Queen’s Chapel, and hear an address from the rector, 
who was a brother, and then go to the tavern, and 
twice they went to Fort William and Mary, now 
Fort Constitution, to celebrate. For many years 
Master Masons and Fellow Craft Lodges were sepa- 
rate, presided over by different officers; the former 
of limited membership. St. John’s Lodge was not 
recognized as such till 1789. It did not fancy owing 
allegiance to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts and 





with green, and panelled with a slight relief of gold; 
this is in harmony with the settees and desks, which 
are of the same general character, though without 
ornament. The chairs are massive and handsome. 
The east is canopied with orange and green—the 
entire back and top of orange, the top projection 
being of black walnut and gold. A repulsive feature, 
however, is a hideous protruding and, rather wicked 
eye, that glowers out upon the assemblage. The 
carpet is of orange and green, and harmonizes ele- 
gantly with the finish. It lights upsuperbly. The 
entire expense of refurnishing will be nearly $5000. 
A spacious and lofty banquet-room, nearly square, 
and capable of seating comfortably two hundred and 
fifty guests, is situated beneath the French roof. It 
is light and airy, and its capacity on the present oc- 
casion was tested to its utmost. It was found nects- 
sary to have two tables—the Templars and Grand 
Lodge waiting for the second. The hour for the last 
was too late to admit of speeches; and, therefore, the 
many goud things prepared were left, like shells, un- 
exploded. They will keep, however, for the next 


time. 

The armory, occupied by DeWitt Clinton Com- 
mandery, is an apartment fitted up with great taste, 
and well adapted to the convenience of the Encamp- 
ment. The fire which destroyed their building, also 
destroyed their paraphernalia, and the stalls in the 
new armory are bright with new regalia. It is of the 
Boston Encampment pattern; the elegant swords, 
made by Roby & Co., of West Chelmsford, are, how- 
ever, of the St. Bernard form. This Encampment 
was instituted in 1826, and has 75 members. During 
the intermission, it has held its asylum in the U.S. 
Court House, where many have received their 
knightly degrees under uot very favorable circum- 
stances, as we should conceive. The Commandery is 
presided over by E. C. Albert R. Hatch, who has held 
the office fur many years. 

There are two lodges in the town—the St. John’s, 
that commenced in 1739, and bers 260 bers, 
and the St. Andrew’s, that dates only to 1848, and 
numbers 225. Both institutions are in a healthy and 
harmonious condition, and are zealous in all good 
works. The former is presided over by W. Thos. E. 
O. Marvin, the latter by W. Harry G. Tanton. It is 
more to be a Freemason in a city like Portsmouth, 
than in a larger one, because there Masonry is reck- 
oned among the powers, and has an importance that 
a big city, with its mixed interests, does not admit. 

There is a Council, also, in the place, and some 
thirty members of the ineffable orders, Mr. John 
Christie being an officer of the 33d degree, that ultima 
thule in Masonry which the ambitious are eager to 
reach. , 

The dedication was performed by Grand Master 
Rowell and representatives of the Grand Lodge of 
New Hampshire, and none but the fraternity were 
admitted to witness the ceremonies. These were ac- 
cording to the customary ritual, but slightly varying 
from those of Massachusetts, and were impressive 
and interesting. Three clergymen, representing 
three different denominations, participated in the 
services, showing the universality of the order. The 
singing, under the vigorous lead of Bro. W. N. Llsley, 
was excellent. 

At the conclusion of the dedicatory services Bro. 
Albert R. Hatch, of St. John’s Lodge, delivered a 
tine address. He claimed for the Lodge a hale and 
vigorous old age, at nearly one hundred and thirty 
years. The records of its past he had followed back 
to the beginning, and gave a brief sketch of its 





munications on board the U.S. ship America, and 
did its customary work. [John Paul Jones, who 
was a Mason commanded this ship, which probably 
may account for this] It met in private dwelling- 
houses, in taverns, and for three years in the Senate 
Chamber of the old Court House. In 1820, in con- 
junction with the Pythagoras Lodge, now extinct, it 
took quarters at the Franklin House, and occupied 
| there till 1859, when it removed to Congress Hall, 





vicissitudes. On two occasions it had held its com- | 


| 


d itself from attending its meetings, having 
petitioned to England for a charter of its own. Dur- 
ing the anti-Masonic excitement Pythagoras Lodge 
—such of it as remained true—merged itself in the St. 
John’s, which, during all that period of trial, never 
suspended its work. It braved the storm till it 
passed, and then went on with increasing prosperity, 
In 1848, St. Andrew’s Lodge was formed, and from 
thence, favored and prospered, the order now finds 
itself in its new home. Whether Masonic traditions 
are correct or not, the records of St. John’s are a 
source of wonder. Where cotemporary societies and 
parties have become matters of history, this society 
remains. With principle for its true foundation, its en- 
durance is as certain as that it is needed. He alluded 
to the antiquity of the order, as proved in ancient 
architecture abroad; its purity and freedom from 
sectarian bias; and its constant claim upon the true 
and good, averring that none who properly appreci- 
ated it would ever desert it. He recommended a 
closer reading and study, by the members, the build- 
ing up of libraries, and discussions of scientific sub- 
jects; as through this course the institution might 
become more worthy of its distinguished reputation. 
With more brotherly love, reverence, and good con- 
duct they should secure for their future a time as re- 
mote as that from which they dated their origin. 

A ball and supper in the evening cluged the festivi- 
ties. The ball was given in Congress Hall, beneath 
the lodge room, and it was one of the best-dressed 
parties ever given in Portsmouth. The brethren in 
their regalias presented a brilliant appearance, among 
which were several military costumes that gave more 
effect to the scene. We cannot think, however, that 
a plain white cotton apron is an adornment suited to 
the ball-room. The dancing was spirited and grace- 
ful, and Templars and Paladins “trod the maay” 
with the gravity becoming their sacred office. Fhe 
supper was excellent, but numbers rendered the 
most exact engineering necessuzy ; Bro. J. B. Adame, 
however, and his aids, were up to the emergeney, and 
all went away satisfied. 


WOMEN AND MASONIC LODGES. 


When King Solomon was still a young man he had 

married his seventh wite. She was a beautiful young 
Ammonitess, with locks as black as the raven’s wing, 
and eyes as bright as the eagle’s. It was believed 
that she was the favored fair one among al the sul- 
tanas of the great king; for his affections were not 
divided then as they afterwards became. She knew 
her power, and used it unsparingly. In addition to 
her other qualities, she was as inquisitive as ever was 
a woman on this earth. 
* One evening King Solomon attended Lodge, on 
some grand occasion, and stayed out somewhat late. 
When he returned home, he found the fair Ammo- 
nitess in the dumps, and pouting just as the dear 
wives of Masons do sometimes now when their lords 
stay out late at the Lodge. She upbraided him with 
neglecting her, insinuated that he hadn’t beer to the 
Lodge as he pretended, and insixted that in future 
he should give proof that he went there by having 
herself initiated, so that she might go there and 
watch him. 

“ Daughter of Ammon,” replied the king, “thou 
hast behaved thyself as one of the foolish women, in 
presuming to question thy lord and master. Thou 
art not so angry with me as thou pretendest to be; 
for the true reason of this behaviour is thy insatiable 
curiosity, in which thou excellest Eve herself. Know 











then, that I here ordain that neither thoa, nor any of 
thy inquisitive sex after thee, ever enter the portals 
of a Masonic Lodge; but I shall enjoim the Tyler to 


' pierce through with his drawn sword any woman 


that shall attempt to enter a Lodge; ay, even thee, 
Queen of Israel though thou be!”—And that ordi- 
nance of this wisest of monarchs Las continued in 
force until this day. 





That man cannot be your friend who will not allow 
you to teach him anything. 













































































(Written for The Flag of vais Uewn) 
Wiss Ascott’s Bridal Dress. 
BY ‘LOUISE DUPEE. 


PAPA purchased a cottage at Long Beach the 
spring before, and there in the hot summer months 
we enjoyed ourselves without limit. The cottage 
was situated in a little, rocky nook, called Pink Cove, 
because all the rocks and pebbles, even the beach 
sands, hada sort of rosy-purplish hue, more purple 
than pink it seemed to me; I thought in old days it 
might have been an banted grotto haunted by 
sea-elves and the like, and, though long since deserted 
by the charmed pr , still retained the coloring 
of the enchanted air in its old stones and cliffs. There 
were two residences at Pink Cove, beside our own, 
very nearly alike; they called them cottages, but 
they were more like castles, each rejoicing in a round 
tower, from whose windows there was the widest 
view of the sea on one side, and a pretty pastoral 
landscape on the other, with green, sloping fields, 
and belts of dark waving woods, picturesque farm- 
houses scattered about here and there, and long 
white roads winding away over sunny hills and 
through shady valleys. We were never likely to be 
lonely here, even though we were left by ourselves; 
dashing equipages drove past every hour along the 
beach, the music of the band floated up to us on still 
evenings from the hotel below, and our neighbors 
were very gay people, their houses a blaze of light 
and overflowing with guests every evening, and our 
house was as gay as the rest, after Hugh and Madge 
came home. Madge brought a troop of stylish young 
lady friends, in her train, and Hugh introduced an 
indefinite number of gentlemen friends, who were 
boarding at the Atlantic, and we straightway made 
up a most brilliant party, Miss Ascott the bright, 
particular star,as usual; she came home after her 
long absence more beautiful than ever. 

Miss Ascott was papa’s ward, an elegant, stately 
girl, and Hugh had fallen in love with her; poor 
Hugh, I discovered that long ago, when she first 
came among us, and I know that she discovered it, 
too, with those keen eyes of hers, but it did not dis- 
turb her cool, elegant nonchalance a whit. She had 
scores of admirers in her train, and had broken scores 
of brittle hearts, but I did not really fear that she 
would break Hugh’s; he was young, two years her 
janior, and this was his first love dream; he would 
awake from it by-and-by, for if there is nothing “ so 
sweet in life as love’s young dream,” there is surely 
nothing so fleeting, as a general thing. I did not 
think her capable of loving any one, and least of all, 
Hugh, they were so unlike, and such inharmonious 
opposites, I thought; and how Hugh had fallen into 
her snare was a mystery to me, with his clear head 
and keen insight, for they had lived under the same 
roof since they were little children, and he might 
have known her thoroughly, even as I knew her. 
Hugh was my only brother, and I almost worshipped 
him; he was singularly lovable, as tender and sensi- 
tive asa girl, and yet there was nothing weak or ir- 
resolute about him, and he was a favorite every where, 
with his trank, handsome face, and merry, genial 
ways. I knew that if Miss Ascott had loved him she 
would have given no sign; she would never have 
married him, for her ambition knew no bounds, and 
Hugh was neither rich nor distinguished, only a brii- 
liant, handsome boy, who had yet bis mark to make 
in the world, and she was by no means wealthy, her- 
self, and it cost her toil and trouble to keep her ele- 
gant self so daintily; planning her toilets with the 
most subtle art, making the commonest things look 
costly, the simplest things elegant, with her skillful | 
fingers; but she delighted in luxurious ease, and this | 
straining to wake both ends meet fretted her beyond 
measure, and she was too proud to accept anything 
from papa, who was anxious to do everything in his 
power for her, for her dead father’s sake, who had 
been the only real friend he ever had. Papa was not | 
rich, but he had sufficient means, and mamma had a | 
yearly income of some thousands, while she should | 
live, and we did not spare ourselves any Juxury; of 
course we could not look forward to large inheritances, | 
there were so many of us, but it did not trouble us at | 
all, and Hugh was as careless in his summer-day 
indolence as the rest. | 

One evening something happened which gave new | 
light to the state of affairs between Hugh and Miss 
Ascott. They were having a hopin the drawing- | 
room, and Miss Ascott came down late, and instead | 
of joining the dancers she came sauntering out on to 
tie piazza where a little group of us were refreshing 
ourselves with the delicious sea-breeze, after a heat- 
ing polka. She looked exquisite in adress of pale | 
sea green, trimmed with fringes of drop crystals, that 
tinkled when she moved, like falling water. I 
thought of a water-nymph dripping with spray. 

“OQ Miss Ascott, what lovely flowers,” said little 











which she carried in her hand, a gift from Mr. 
Thornton, an admirer of whom she was becoming a 
little weary. 

“ Are they?” replied she, carelessly; ‘well, child, 
you may have them. I don’t care to carry them 
about all the evening.” 

“ But what will Mr. Thornton say?” said Kitty; 
* you ought not to use his gifts in this way.” 

Miss Ascott laughed a little mocking laugh. 


** * Sair she slights the lads; 
Three are like to die, 
Four in sorrow ‘listed, 
And five flew to sea,’"’ 
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| himself over some writing for papa, in the library. 
We girls were assembled in the drawing-room, talk- | ta her room with a headache, and Judge Harvey, | 0D from the camp, that they were about to surrender, 


Kitty, touching a superb bouquet of hothouse flowers | 
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shadow of the doorway. He gave her no further op- | 
portunity to slight him for the remainder of that 
evening at least. 

A visit to the tower was proposed by one of the 
party, for it was too warm to dance, and it was de- 
lightful out of doors in the moonlight, and from the 
balcony around the tower the moonlight view was | 
wonderful; such a vast, wide stretch of shining sea, 
the peaked cliffs glistening along shore, the light- 
house on a point below, white and dim, its revolving 
light reaching far away into the water, and the 
phantom-like sails floating by so silently, scarcely 
moved by the lazy summer winds. Belle Knight, 
standing by the railing, dropped her handkerchief, 
and it lodged a little way below in the leaves of a 
tangled rose vine which climbed up over a trellis and 
crept into the balcony. Hugh, who was standing by 
her side, stepped lightly over the railing and reached 
down to disentangle it from the thorns. It was 
neither a wonderful nor a very dangerous feat, but 
straightway a half dozen shrill feminine voices took 
up the doleful cry, “‘O Mr. Borkly, you will certain- 
ly fall, you will be killed,” and a sudden energetic 
chorus of screams followed, whereupon old Bounce, 
the house dog, appeared upon the scene, attracted 
thither by the noise, and springing frantically against 
the railing, with all his might, caused Hugh to lose 
his slight hold, and he fell into the uncertain dark- 
ness below. I did not wait to know where, but al- 
most flew down the long flight of stairs, leaving the 
rest far behind. I found him on the upper piazza, 
lying with his head in Miss Ascott’s lap, apparently 
unconscious; her tears were falling like rain on his 
face, her kisses falling upon his lips; how she reach- 
ed him so soon I never could tell, but there was no 
one else by. He stirred a little as I came up. 

“God be thanked,” said Miss Ascott; “he is still 
alive.” Andin another moment he raised his head 
and smiled upon our anxious faces. 

He was not much hurt, after all, only stunned by 
the fall; the broad piazza spreading out below saved 
him; if he had fallen to the ground it would have 
been terrible; as it was, it was almost a miracle that 
he was injured so little. 

Miss Ascott stole away immediately and joined the 
dancers in the drawing-room, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. They knew nothing of the accident there, 
fog the music drowned every other sound; a cool sea 
wind had arisen, and feet flew lighter and faster than 
ever. I looked at her as she whirled about with 
Colonel Healy, looking so cool and calm, and fancied 
that Lhad been dreaming. Then she loved Hugh, 
after all, and I wondered if he knew of those passion- 
ate tears, of her kisses upon his lips, when she 
thought him dead, there in the darkness. I believed | 
that he was entirely unconscious, and it afforded me | 
great relief to think that it was so; it would be far | 
better for them both. I think she feared that I | 
would betray her secret, but her fears were needless ; 
I did not care to make it known. 

The next morning Hugh felt a little the worse for 
his fall, somewhat bruised and lame, but he appeared 
as usual at the breakfast-table, and afterward busied 








| 


ing over the events of the evening befure, Miss As- | 
cott as pale as a statue, but very brilliant and blithe, | 
talking and laughing much more than her wont. | 

“ Girls,”’ said she, suddenly, “‘ I haven’t told you of 
my engagement, have 1?” | 

“You haven’t told me, certainly,” answered I, 
with a sudden pang. | 

“ Well, why don’t you ask me the name of the for- | 
tunate gentleman who is to place ‘ the gay, gold ring’ 
upon my finger?” H 

“ Why, we are all waiting impatiently for you to, 
say?” spoke Madge. 

“TI know you will all exclaim with surprise, but I 
am going to marry Judge Harvey.” 

Belle danced up to be the first to congratulate her, 
without any manifestations of surprise. 

‘But Judge Harvey is so old; do you love him, 
Miss Ascott?” questioned little Kitty, gravely. 

Miss Ascott laughed. ‘ Love him, of course not,” | 
she said; ‘‘love isn’t for persons like me, or Judge 
Harvey, either; we shali make a model couple, I 
know,” and she hummed a bar of the old ditty, An 
auld man, an auld man came wooin’ 0’ me. 

Judge Harvey was indeed an old man, but a 
wealthy and distinguished one. Miss Ascott might 
shine as she wished, as his wife, and I for one con- 
gratulated her heartily. They were to be married in 
October, and we all fell to planning a wonderful 
trousseau, with great eagerness; there is something | 
so fascinating in this, always, to young people, and | 
in the midst of it Hugh came in, inquiring what it 

| was all about. | 
“It is a secret,” said Madge, but Kitty made haste 


| to tell, and Hugh, though I fancied that he grew a | 





| shade paler, said all that was necessary in a calm, 
| undisturbed way. The next day he went away on @ 
fishing excursion, with several gentleman friends, | 

| and was absent a long time. | 
It was late in August, now, and hints of dainty, | 

, bridal finery began to show themselves about the 
‘house. A fashionable dressmaker from town came 
down, to make up the trousseau, and shining lengths 

of silk and mist-like laces were trailing over every- 

| thing. We enjoyed the pleasant bustle within, and 
| the days without were perfect; there were sailing 
}excursions without number, merry drives on the 
long, sunny beach, and picnics back in the shady 

groves; and when the rain kept us within, one of us 


, than for a wedding.” And Miss Ascott covered her 


, horse, waving his hand and laughing at my fears. 


| anxious about him; the wet stones above the beach 





old purple cliffs, and listening to the strange, weird | 
murmur of the sea, whose waves seemed trying to | 
reach us when the wind was high, they ran so far up 
the beach. So the summer passed very swiftly, and 
very brightly, and September came with its cool, 
mellow days, and our gay neighbors began to take 
flight to the city, like troops of birds flying south; 
but no one of us had the least inclination to leave 
Pink Cove, and Miss Ascott declared that her wed- 
ding must take place here, it would be so delightful, 
80 novel; and so it was settled that we should not go 
back to town until late in October. 

Hugh did not come back until the last of the month, 
a little pale and worn I fancied, but had been having 
aright merry time, he said, and was in an unusually 
gay mood, scattering his reckless quips from morning 
until night. In the meantime we were all hurrying 
to prepare Miss Ascott’s outfit; the wedding day 
was fixed upon the fifteenth, and there was little | 
time to spare, when unfortunately the dressmaker 
was taken ill, and even the bridal dress unfinished! 
Miss Ascott was in dismay, for here we were, two 
score miles from town, with only our own hands to 
do all that formidable heap of sewing. But good 
Mrs. Bently of the hotel came up and relieved us; 
taking the bridal dress, which was the most difficult 
work of all, home with her to finish, and we all club- 
bed together to do the rest. 

A long, drizzling, dreary autumn rain came on, 
and the sea rang with a lonesome wailing tone as it 
had never done before in all our happy sojourn by its | 
side. I felt some unhappy foreboding, as I busied 
myself over some dainty trimming, and every one 
else, I fancied, had a cloud on their brow. Miss As- 
cott sat at the window with a bright red spark burn- 
ing on her cheek, restless, and fitful, and strange; 
and Madge startled me at the close of the darkest 
day by dropping the silken sleeve she was at work 
on, with a long drawn sigh, and saying, thoughtless- 
ly, “1 feel more as if I were working fur a funeral, 


face with her hands, and burst into an uncontrol- 
lable tit of weeping; it was the first, and the last time 
that I ever saw her weep. 

The day before the bridal the sun tried to shine, 
but only a few minutes at a time, and the wind was 
warm, and damp, and depressing. In the afternoon 
Hugh started to go up to the village post-office, three 
miles away. I saw him gallop past the door, and ran 
out to call him back, with a message from Miss 
Ascott. 

** Would he be kind enough to stop at the Atlantic 
on his way home, and bring a package for her, which 
Mrs. Bently would give him?” “ And Hugh,” added 
I, as a sulden fear came over me, “ be sure and come 
back before the tide comes in; it is dangerous, you 
know.” And I never shall forget how handsome and 
bright he looked, as he dashed away on his coal-black 





I think that I never passed, in my whole life, so 
restless an atternoon. I could not sit still, but car- | 
ried my sewing about from room to room, the white | 
heaps of bridal drapery seeming like shroudfolds | 
which I shivered to touch. Miss Ascott had retired | 


who came down in the morning, was left to papa, | 
down stairs. It was dark very early, for soon after | 
Hugh lett the rain commenced to fall again, and a | 
quick succession of showers had b2en beating against | 
the panes ever since, and I sat watching the tide as 
it crept swiftly up over the rocks, almost to our very , 
door. 

“Hugh stopped at the Atlantic,” said mamma, 
coming in just then; “he never would have at- 
tempted to come home in all this rain, he was not 
prepared for it; still I can’t help feeling a little 


are so slippery, and he would be obliged to come that 
way if he came now, and he always dashes along at 
such a whirlwind rate. I wish he were at home.” 

I did not speak my own fears, but kept my station 
at the window, imagining all sorts of fearful things, 
but it was so dark that nothing outside was distin- 
guishable but the gleam in the lighthouse tower that 
reached out over the water; but at nine o’clock the 
rain ceased, and the sky looked out, blue and cold, | 
and clear, and there was a bright arch of stars over | 
the sea. H 

The group in the drawing room seemed merry and i 
careless enough. Madge was singing ballads, and | 
papa and Judge Harvey deep in a political contro- 
versy which no one cared to hear, in a corner apart. 
Now and then some one would say, “I wonder what 
keeps Hugh so late.” 1 crept away unseen to take a 
view from the tower, and at the foot of the stairs I 
met Miss Ascott, as pale as a ghost. 

**O Louise,” exclaimed she, “ I’ve had the most 
fearful dream ; it terrifies me even now, I~” 

And here she stopped to listen to a slight sound 
without, on the soft moist sand; then a quick, sharp 





| Ting of the door-bell sounded through the house, and 


we both leaned breathlessly over the balustrade to 
listen. I was prepared for something dreadful, al- 
most prepared for what came—for what I saw a mo- 
ment later upon the hall sofa, the cold dead form of 
my brother Hugh, his garments dripping with the 
salt sea spray, and in theclose grasp of his cold hand 
he held Miss Ascott’s bridal dress, its gleaming 


sang Belle Knight, archly, and Mr. Thornton coming | read aloud from a quaint, old volame of German 
out just then in search of his inamorata had the | fairy tales, which we could fancy reality, looking | Judge Harvey took another bride to his splendid 
benefit of the whole scene, standing unseen in the | from the Pink Cove windows, out on to the fantastic | home one year after Hugh’sdeath. For many weeks 





Miss Ascott has never needed her bridal dress. 


after we laid Hugh away in the old churchyard, at 
home, she was delirious in a brain fever, and when 
she recovered again she did not seem like Miss As- 
cott at all—a meek, pallid, reticent woman, who 
chose to wear only sombre, colorless garments, put- 
ting her bridal flowers away with tearless, stony 
eyes, never to look upon them again. 


Biographical Portfolic. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


GENERAL MORDECAI GIST, 

AN officer during the war of the American R>v- 
olution, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1743. 
His ancestors were among the early emigrants trom 
England. After receiving such an education as the 
best schools of that period afforded, he was placed in 
@ covnting-uouse for instruction in the business of a 
merchant; and at the proper age he entered into 
business for himself, and was thus engaged when the 
war of the Revolution commenced, in 1775. The 
patriotic young men of Baltimore formed a military 
organization, under the name of the “ Baltimore In- 
dependent Company,” and elected Gist captain. 
This was the first military company raised in Mary- 
land for the defence of the liberties of the colonies. 
As early as 1776, Gist was appointed major of a bat- 
talion of Maryland regulars, and in July of that year 
the companies of the Maryland line, under Colonel 
William Smallwood, and three from Baltimore, with 
whom was Major Gist, marched to New York, and 
were attached to the brigade under the command of 
Lord Stirling. They were well appointed and or- 
ganized, composed of young and spirited men who 
had already acquired the skill and precision of well- 
drilled soldiers, and coming at a time when the army 
was deficient in discipline, they immediately won the 
confidence of the commander-in-chief. 

From the 2ist of August to the 27th, the British 
were occupied in landing their forces on Long Island. 
On the 20th the Maryland troops, together with 
those from Delaware, were ordered over to the scene 
of the approaching conflict. During the night of the 
26th, General Clinton, with the van of the British 
army, silently seized one of the passes and made his 
way, about daybreak, into the open country in the 
rear of the American army. He was immediately 
followed by Lord Percy at the head of another 
column. To divert the attention of the Americans 
from their left, another division under Grant, march- 
ed slowly along the coast. The battle was a severe 
one; during the conflict Lord Stirling selected four 
hundred men from the Maryland battalion, under 
Major Gist, placed himself at their head, and, having 
ordered al! the other troops to make the best of their 
way through a deep and dangerous creek in their 
rear, he advanced against the brigade under Lord 
Cornwallis. As they drew out between the two 
bodies of the enemy, it was thought by the lookers- 





but as with fixed bayonets they rushed to the charge 
upon the overwhelming force opposed to them, fear 
and sorrow filled every heart. Five times this little 
band charged upon the po verful forces of Cornwallis; 
and cach time driven back, again gathered their 
energies for a fiercer assault, until at last upon the 
6th, the heavy column of the British reeled under 
the repeated shocks and began to give way in contu- 
sion. But in the very moment that victory seemed 
within their grasp, Grant’s brigade assailed them in 
the rear, and fresh troops, the Hessians under De 
Heister, came to the aid of Cornwallis in front. The 
loss of the Maryland troops in this battle was mur- 
derous. From sunrise until the last gun was fired 
upon the field, they were hotly engaged; and, when 
the rest of tie army had been routed, or had fled, 
maintained the battle unaided, against two brigades 
of the enemy. 

In 1777, Major Gist was promoted to colonel, and 
was engaged in the battle of Germantown on the 4°h 
of October of that year. In January, 1779, Congress 
appointed him a brigadier general in the continental 
army, and he was honored with the command of the 
second Maryland brigade. 

At the battle of Camien, on the 16th of August, 
1780, the Maryland troops suffered greatly. Through- 
out this hard-fought but disastrous defeat, Generals 
Gist and Smallwood conducted themselves with ex- 
emplary skill and bravery, and the thanks of Con- 
gress were voted to them in a special manner. Gen- 
eral Gist was present at the surrender of the British 
army under Lord Cornwallis, on the 20th of October, 
1781, and then joined the Southern army under Gen- 
eral Greene, where he was placed in the command of 
a light corps. It was a part of his command, under 
the brave Colonel Laurens, that dealt one of the last 
blows upon the enemy, in an engagement upon the 
banks of the Combahee. At the close of the war 
General Gist retired to his plantation, near Charles- 
| ton. He died in Charleston, September, 1792, in the 
50th year of his age. 


> 





A faithful and affectionate minister, widely re- 





whiteness stained with the crimson blood which 
gushed from a ghastly wound in his temple. He had 
lost his path in the darkness, and his horse had 
stumbled on the slippery stones, dashing him over 
the cliff against a jagged rock. 


| spected by all denominations, and equalled by few 
| in racy humor and originality, on one of bis pastoral 
visitations was to pray while tea was being got 
Trealy—and says he, “I'll draw to a close in the 
| prayer when I hear the Lam fizzin’.” 
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Strongest is the chain of Love, 
Longest is the train of Love; 
Dearest be the ties of Love, 
Nearest see the eyes of Love; 
Purest is the heart of Love, 
Surest is the dart of Love; 
Fleetest are the wings of Love, 
Sweetest are the stings of Love; 
Lightest is the scope of Love, 
Brightést is the hope of Love. 


In a bar-room in Denver, the following “rules” 
are conspicuously posted:—‘‘No one is allowed to 
remain in the hall or passage-way longer than five 
minutes without taking a drink, or in the sitting- 
room ten minutes without doing likewise. Any one 
refusing to drink when asked will be ignominiously 
kicked out. No gentlemen are expected to eat the 
lemon peel in their cocktails, and those who do so 
will not be supplied with any more, and will not be 
considered gentlemen in future.” 


In a suit in Georgia, in regard to the delivery of 
some corn, a freedman gave the following extensive 
evidence:—“I know no mor’n dis. De pertractors, 
de commanders and de allemanders sent me on fur 
to onser to de corn. I delivered de corn at William’s 
stable and disclaimed—Here’s Muccovey’s corn. Dey 
sont on de anser all right, and dats all de prefixes of 
de circumstonces knowed by de drayman.” 


The moral people of Sauk county, Wisconsin, are 
greatly agitated on the subject of hop-raising. The 
business is very profitable, but then beer is made of 
the hops, and the farmers in that section are strong 
temperance men. Elder Carr, a revival preacher, 
has raised the question of their consistency in a pow- 
erful sermon on the “ morality of raising hops for the 
general market.” 


A lady at Rochester was announcing to her pupils 
the holiday on the 224, and asking some questions 
concerning its observance, and among others, why 
the birthday of Washington should be celebrated 
more than that of any one else. ‘‘ Why,” she added, 
“more than mine? You may tell me,” she said toa 
little fellow, eager to explain it, who evidently had 
but one idea in his childish brain associated with the 
name of Washington. ‘ Because,” he exclaimed, 
with great vivacity, ‘‘ because he never told a lie!” 

A woman in Hudson city, N. J., feeling aggrieved 
at the castigation which her child had received in 
one of the public schools, retaliated by cowhiding two 
of the teachers—the male principal and female assist- 
ant. Before engaging in her Amazonian exercise, 
she asked the name of the lady teacher. ‘ Miss 
Webb,” was the reply. ‘Then I’ll make a cobweb 
of you,” was the grimly-humorous retort, as straight- 
way she seized the astonished teacher by the chignon 
and began her belaboration. 

An extraordinary act of foolhardiness was commit- 
ted recently at Bordeaux. A young man, dressed as 
a sailor, ascended to the lower gallery of the tower of 
Pey-Berland, and finding that he could mount no 
higher, got outside, and clambered by the projections 
up to the statue of the Virgin on the top, finally seat- 
ing himself on the head of the figure, where he re- 
mained for a considerable time, dangling his legs and 
smoking. When he was informed that the police 
‘were after him, he came down the lightning-rod, 
and safely escaped through a by-street. 

Salt Lake City is thus described by a correspond- 
ent:— This singular town covers an area of about 
nine square miles, that is, three miles each way. It 
is one of the most beautifully laid out cities in the 
world. The streets are very wide, with water run- 
ning through nearly every one ofthem. Every block 
is surrounded with beautiful shade trees, and almost 
every house has its neat little orchard of apple, 
peach, apricot and cherry trees. In fact, the whole 
nine square miles is almost one continuous orchard.” 

The markets of Kansas are not so very much below 
those of the East. The Burlington (Kansas) Patriot 
says eggs are 20 cents per dozen; fresh pork is 16 
cents per pound; venison, 15 cents per pound; prairie 


chickens, 10 cents a piece; tame chickens, 25 cents a. 


piece; flour, $7 per hundred; pork hams, 20 cents a 
pound; corn, $1 per bushel; prairie hay, delivered, 
$6 per ton; butter, 25 cents per pound; lard, 20 cents 
per pound. 

A waggish journalist, who is often merry over his 
personal plainness, tells this story of himself:—“I 
went toa drug store early the other morring for a 
dose of morphine fur a sick friend. The night clerk 
objected to giving it to me without a prescription, 
evidently fearing that I meant to destroy myself. 
“ Pshaw!’’ said I, ‘do I look like a man who would 
kill himself?” Gazing at me steadily for half a min- 
ute, he replied, ‘I don’t know. Seems to me if I 
looked like you, I should be greatly tempted to kill 
myself.’” 

A young man was drowned in Arkansas during the 
recent flood while attempting to rescue his sister, 
who had taken refuge on top of her house from the 
rising waters. He swam in on horseback, but failed 
to reach the house and turned back; but recalled by 
her cries, he renewed the attempt, and when near 
the house his horse sank, and both perished in her 
sight. She remained on the house nearly three days 
before she was rescued. 


uch in Pittle. 

Some of our wise legislators are in favor of prose- 
cuting farmers for making cider. 
Tammany Hall, New York, sold for $175,000. It 
cost $28,000. 
Ice dealers complain that the ice crop was nearly a 
failure. Look out for a rise in prices. 
Edwin Booth lost nearly all of his wardrobe by the 
burning of Winter Garden Theatre, New York. 
Wholesale liquor dealers have received orders to 
close their business. 
Some of General Banks’s neighbors have paid off 
his debts. 
France is growing more bitter against Prussia, and 
war will be the result at no distant day. 
To show the christian-like feeling of ministers, read 
what they say of each other before the license com- 
nnittee. 
Bumble B's with stings—-Bingham and Butler in 
Congress. 
At Belmont, Nevada, lately, a middle-aged man 
was married to a little girl of thirteen. 
A pint of raw whiskey drank for a wager immedi- 
ately killed a young negro man in New York. 
Butter speculators in New York are glad to sell 
out at twenty cent: per pound. 
Mohammed Emir Pasha, minister of police, died 
recently at the advanced age of 109 years. 
A millionaire in Italy blew out his brains in conse- 
quence of having lost about $200. 
Grasshoppers are very destructive in some parts of 
Texas. 
One hundred and eighteen constitutional conven- 
tions have been held by the United States. 
A substance resembling flowers of sulphur fell 
during a thunder shower in Kentucky, lately. 

The Catholics are in large majority at Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Wisconsin refuses to relieve husbands from the 
liabilities of wives contracted before marriage. 
There are fifteen thousand Fenians in London. 
In Boston, about $40,000 have been collected in aid 
of the South. 

The journeymen plumbers are on a strike for eight 
hours a day, and $4 pay. 

In New Hampshire a man can make his will on 
Sunday. 

General Grant receives $18,120 per annum. 

Some of our Harvard College students propose to 
get up a regatta at the Paris Exposition. 

It is estimated that ten thousand cvlored men will 
vote in Washington. . 

In an Indian fight, near Fort Kearney, a trum- 
peter killed seven Indians with his trumpet. 

Incendiaries are determined that Charlestown shall 
not have the use of churches, as one a week is burned 
down. 

A rebel soldier while in an Indiana prison whittled 
out a model of a new cotton press. 

The night watchmen in Alexandria cry the hours 
of the night. 

Walter Scott says Rob Roy could tie his garters 
without stooping. 

A clergyman prayed that a “ stench of guano might 
go up from every plantation in the South.” 

In the Southern States there are 32,662 dependent 
whites and [9,738 dependent blacks. 

Chicago promises to erect ten thousand buildings 
this year. 

They are cutting their coal by machinery in Eng- 
land. 

The Brooklyn navy yard has been reduced toa 
peace footing. 

Charleston, S. C., has a water enterprise on foot. 
The stock for the company is nearly all taken. 

A colored man has been elected constable in Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Wild geese are coming north in search of spring. 
They find themselves sold. 

It is gratifying to learn that peach trees are in full 
bloom in Alabama. 

The London omnibuses have lowered their fares, 
and adopted the penny-a-mile system. 

Springfieli paid in bounties during the war, 
$116,924. 

A million of people in London never see the inside 
of a church or chapel. 

Western papers are excited over a fall in the price 
of butter. 

The colored people of Charleston are in the midst 
of a tremendous revival of religion. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Na 8 Mr. William H. Hay- 
den and Mrs. Jennie Jackso 
FMitehe ie Alger, Mr. Charles H. Gass and Miss Belle 
t 
Mr. ine, Mr. William A. Smith and Miss 
Adelante i. Wh 
At East eere by Rev. Mr Hamilton, Mr. Albert A. 
rete and Miss Rhoda H. Doane. 
t Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Gardner, Mr. Samuel 
whiting and Mrs. Abigail Smith. 
At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Murdock, Mr. Walter 8S. 
Swan and Miss M. Louise Murdock. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Andrew L. Hutchinson, 29; Mr. Charles 
E. Follansbee, 45; at South Boston, Mrs. Sarah C. Hol- 
way, 37 
At C harlestown, Mr. Reuben Hunt, 50; Miss A. Augus- 
tus Patten, 29. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs Emeline L Fuller, 43. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Sally Barnes, 

‘At Medford. Miss Katie Waterman, 16. 

At Milton, Mrs. Sarah E. Payson, 40. 

At Salisbury, Mrs. Maria Sargent, 65. 

At She rborn, Mr. Silas Sto 

















e. 45. 
At Augusta, Me., Charles F. Potter, Esq., 45. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generaltitle. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By SYLVANUS COBB,JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. ROBINSON. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SyLVAnvus CosBB, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: of, ane 

Tory and his League. By Sy_vanvus Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER ee —' The dohaebtt 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A 

No. 6.—THE ue Fier or, The Sign vac the 

Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: wy es Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANUS CoBsB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamss F. FITTs. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvAnus CosB,JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

POORE. 

as 20 14. ~THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. GooDwIn. 

No. 15.—FI1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, ‘The 

* Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus CosBB,JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E: BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: 1 ors _ Srveaaen 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN fF 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: ping ”. The Dumb 
ie of Constantinople. By Lieut. MURRAY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: a Mother Church 
Puevareed. By Jane G. AUSTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
Joln of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: al The Mystery of 
the ae By MARGARET BLO 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal ‘of ‘Den th. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’CartTNey. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 

Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: tod The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorGE L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the poster 
Colony. By Miss JANE HowARD. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wu. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE_ CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Rickenser of Colonial Times. By Lieut. McRRay. 

No. 35.—THE BAKON’S WELL. By MarGAREt 
BLOUNT. 

No. 38.—RED GOLD: or, The Horst of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The viewer of the Otta- 
was. ATaleofthe West. By Emma Carr 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: red A Sail- 
or’s Fertune. By FRED. HUNTER. 

No. 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas By Ww. H. BuSANELL. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MarcGaRet 
BLowntT. 

No, 41.—THE Rave MU RBER: or, The Last 
of his Raee. By S. C. PREscor 

No. 42.—AN eonak fac an hy pal Saved from Pi- 
rates. By HENRY S. SCUDDE 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 


Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(> The Unron and FLaG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLisneErs, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
| sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded. by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—8150 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


a a THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Matruew 
8. 


THE PLAGUE OF MARS<c CLES: rae The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G. 8. RaymMonp. 


E OCEAN MARTYR: or, = Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUSs CoBB, JR. 


THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 

Pome or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 

SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, She Spirits of the 
League. By MavRicEe SILINGSBY 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. R dcdk Sorrer of the Wil- 
derness. By MsLcoLm J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE aeTAnet© 8 : The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIV. 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The seourse of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 


VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDwIn. 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, ren eret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVA 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RENEGADE: or, whe Secrets of the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matccim J. Erry 


EDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or. “~ Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIV 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: ons The Fallof 
San Juan d@’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: vet eae Miser of 
Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DuRIVA 

THE FOREST RANGER: Ore The ‘Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. Wi 

sp Lakh =he Pienute % Kentueky. By 

OB: 

THE OUTLAW: 3 “er, The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: a The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORFHA’'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of krror. 
Bv GEorGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: “Or, =ne Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

KINAH’S CURSE: or oe =f Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. 

ADAM PEVERLE? GH: ‘ory -s I rte) Mystery 
of tne Adirondack. By Mrs. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: aa on «¢ Mysterious 
Protector. By Jony B. WILLIAMS, M. D 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralpt Stagleton’s Protege. 
By Mattuew 8S. Vinton. 

THE Ma oe set tl Ors Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
a ee on Bor 

SIRR HLEIGH'S SECRET: or, dp ) Rayetery 
of sybils Cliff. By Francis A. Duriv 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The  Mysterteg of 

Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE OR: 

THE KING OF THE SEA, A Tale er the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: on Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanvus Coss, 

THE GREEK ADVENT!i ane: i The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The  Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanvu~ Cos 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir a Glenville. 
By FRANCiS A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE MAND: am The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANtS Coss, J 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE £EA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Renten and Circas- 
Ss ll By 4ustTin C BuRDICK 

THE RED REVENGER: or. Te Pirate King of 
the neue By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BR!IGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J H. Rosinson. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. H. Rosinson. 

THE SEA LARK: or, Tire Quadroon of Louisiana. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrevTENANT MURRAY 

DISINHERITED: or. The Botr of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBisson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER : or, Zhe ) Faous Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanvus Coss, 

ADELINE DESMOND: x. we Spy « Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By Dani.s Cos 

THE SEA LIGN: or. a. Privateer of ‘the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS ConB B, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE REBEL apy: Fe The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosin 

THE UNKNOWN: 9 The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpstooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PeRLey Pocn:. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, inate the 
Backwoodsman. By LigvtTsxant MU 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVAnus Coss, Jr. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By Augustine J. H. DUGANNE. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUSs Coss, JR 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border, 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of oe. Feints A Tale of 
New York. By GeonrcsE L. Alk 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & sia: PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 








0G FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BABY MAUDE. 


BY EMMA M. CASS. 


The sweetest. daintiest bud that ever grew 

Beneath the skies, where mortal buds are growing, 
Has been transplanted to the fields above. 

And lives where everlasting streams are flowing. 


One little month ago we clasped thee to our hearts, 
To-night above thy head the winds are snarling— 
The nicht-dird shrieks ;—the sobbing rain drips down 

Upon thy narrow bed, my sweet—my darling! 


One little month ?—a whole eternity it seems 

To us, whose hearts are sorely bruised and aching; 
We miss thy baby prattle—miss thy baby ways, 

We cry aloud for thee, sleeping or waking! 


Wee lamb! how could we ever, ever give thee up? 
Our one pet lamb-—our precious lily-blossom ! 





We could not but for this,— the tender Shepherd takes 
The little lambs and hides them in his bosom! 
| 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DOT’S PAIL OF DIAMONDS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


“Dor, put on your bonnet, and ran down to the 
baker's for a cent’s worth of yeast. Now, hurry, 
that’s a darling, so mother can get her bread all out 
of the way.” 

Dot was painting pictures with all her might, 
painting them splendidly in great daubs of red and 
yellow, but she jumped up when her mother called 
her, and ran about the room looking for her bonnet. 

“Where’s my bonnet, mamma? I put it right 
under the rocking-chair!” 

But her mother had put it somewhere else, of 
course she hal, and she found it, and tied the strings 
under Dot's fat little chin. Then she gave her a 
little tin pail with a cent in it, and opened the gate 
for her, so Dot had nothing to do but go straight to 
the baker's shop. 

“I hope the yeast will be good and lively,” said 
Dot’s mother. to her eldest daughter, Sue, “1 want | 
the bread to be particularly nice te-morrow, because 
we are to have company to dinner.” 

“ Your bread is always splendid,” said Sue. 

Meanwhile, Dot tretted along down the street, 
rattling the cent in the pail, and feeling like a very 
good little girl, when all of a sudden she came to a 
great heap of dirt and sand. That woukin’t have 
stopped her though, but there were two little girls 
playing ia it, and they were not making pies nor dig- 
ging houses, 80 Dot could not help standing still just ; 
a@ minute, to see what they were doing. She knew | 
one of the girls was named Saliie, so by-aud-by, she 
thought she would speak to her. 

“ What you doing, Sallie?” 

“QO Dot! I didn’t see you, come here, bat don’t 
tell. This sand is all full of little diamonds, and 
we're picking them out to sell for ever so much. | 
Don’t you want some? Jast look!” 

Sure enough, when Dot stooped down to see, all in 
among the sand and dirt were little shining parti- 





| the same, I suppose, as older people do when some | tears standing in her eyes. And so the mystery of 


| when she was almost there she stopped to take the 


OUR UNION. 











“ We brought these diamonds—” began Dot. “O mamma! it crackles in my teeth!” cried Dot, 
“You must pay us for them,” finished Sallie. looking at her bread and butter with a displeased 
“ Diamonds! bless us! what do the children mean? | face. 

Where are they?” At that the Pinfeather girls tittered, and drew their 
Dot handed him the little tin pail. lips up in a very dignified way. Sue's cheeks burned, 
“They’re all among the sand,” said Sallie; “‘ we | and as for her mother, she said afterwards, she wish- 

couldn't get them out very well.”’ ed she could have sunk right down into the cellar! 
It took a second for Mr. Gould to grasp the idea, | But she took a bit of bread very coolly, and took a 

and then he set down the pail, and laughed, laughed | taste; sure enough, every little while she felt some- 
loud and long, till the tears fairly came into his | thing gritty and hard between ber teeth. If she had 
eyes. Well, it was fanny, from hie point of view; | been a little girl, and felt as she did then, she would 
but it was rather hard on the trustful little hearts | have had a good fit of crying, but being a woman, 
that waited. Their faces looked so blank, and that | and a sensible one, she made the best of it. 

made him laugh again. “TI cannot imagine how it happened,” she said, 
“Diamonds! you dear little geese! why, it’s noth- | in apology; “ it certainly seems as if there were sand 

ing but bits of isinglass, it always comes in this kind | in my bread. I am very sorry!” 

of sand.” Sand! Dot's heart stood still. O, what a naughty 
“And isn’t it worth much?” asked Sallie, gravely. | girl she thought she had been. She felt as ifit were 
“Worth much! The whole pail full isn’t worth a | a judgment on her for not telling her mother all 

penny; why, bless me, I never heard of such a thing! | about the pail of diamonds. It was pretty hard to do 

There, there! take it away.’ it, but she slipped down out of her chair, and ran to | 
So the little girls went out quietly, feeling very much | her mcther’s side, and tok her all about it, with the 


beautifal dream topples down into ruins. Mica for | the bread was made plain—and every one but Dot 
diamonds—it is an old, old story! laughed. Her mother put her arm tight around her, 

“TI guess I'll go home,” said Sallie, “it’s most sup- | and said: 
per-time. Come, Katie.” “ Never mind, my darling little girl, there are ever 

“Bat what shall Ido with all this in my pail?” | so many things in the world nicer than diamonds!” 
asked Dot, with tears in her blue eyes; ‘“‘ there’s the And so there are. 
yeast I must get in it.”’ 

“O, empty it out down in the street,”’ said Sallie; 
and then she and Katie ran off towards home. 

It was growing dark, for the sun had set while 
they were down in the sand bank. Dot’s mamma . m 
had told her to hurry, but Dot bad forgotten all SI SLocuM, Jr., continoos to essa ontu Natch- 
about it till now, and now she felt frightened and eral History, & strikes ontu the Munky. 
anxious. She went on towards the baker’s, and _- 





ON MUNKYS. 








The munky is a kurius kuss aw] over, with a long 
cent out of her shoe, and to pour the sand out of her | tale wich curls butiful, without the ade ov curlin tongs. 
pail. She tipped the pail over and the sand fell out| He ken go on awl 4s, or walk uprite like a rooster, 
in a heap, but poor little Dot did not think to look | & ken klime like a cat, wich is mor’n a rooster ken 
in after that, to see if any was sticking to the sides. | doo. 

But there it was, all around the inside of the pail, | The munky iz cuvverd with hair, & dont ware 
and down in the bottom in the corners. | eny clothes in hiz nativ country whare he’s aquaint- 

Dot ran into the shop in a hurry; there were a | ed; when thay visit this sivilized land, thay dress 
good many people standing there to be waited on, | up, genrally in red frock coat, & like leadin polly- 
and the woman behind the ter went d as tishuns, genrally hev a organ. 
fast as she could to get things for them. At last she | The munky iz a kunnin kuss, & ken everlastinly 
noticed the top of a little head over the glass, anda | mimick; makin up wuss faces than Warren ken, tu 
little hand reaching up with a pail anda cent. doo his wustest. 

**O, a penny’s worth of yeast!” said the woman, | The munky resembles human beins sum, or visy 
and she took the pail and put in a dipper full of nice | vursy,sum human beins resemble the munky, on’y 
fuamy yeast as quick as she could, handed it back to | thay aint ez agreeable at awl times. It is a mooted 
Dot, and then turned to another customer. | point with savants, wether the munky iza lower 

Dot took her pail of yeast, and trudged home, | graie ov mankind, or wether mankind iz a higher 
thinking penitently how she had kept her mother department ov munky, or wich. 
waiting. By the time she reached the gate, the | It’s a open question, & yoo ken take yoor choice, 
yeast, which had been plashing about gently as she | ez yoo pays 10 cents for this paper. 
walked, had pretty well cleaned the sandoff from| In sum respecks thay ar a improvement on man, 
the pail, and mixed it with itseif, but nobody knew | inezmuchly ez tha dont go tua kongress & make 
that, of course. | speeches, ez most ov the animals aloud thare iz jack- 

“O Dot, Dot!” exclaimed her mother, “where | asses. He dont shave, chew terbacker, drink rum, 
hare you been?” | shake props, & duzn’t want to be a stait constable, 

“I stopped to play with Sallie Dakin,” said Dot, in or utherwize demean hisself ez men duz. He dont 
a hesitating voice. She thought she would not tell dabble in fancy stocks outside ov kok , mach, & 
about the diamunds, she felt so ashamed, and she | dont git up a “‘korner,” and duazat want tu bea 
did not want to be laughed at any more. So she cashier, or kustum hous clerk. 
only said that she stopped to play with Sallie Dakin, } Munkys iz not a solitary broot; tha goes in squads, 
and that almost made her mother scold her, because & hez a festiv time I gess, ez tha dont hev eny state 
she had told her te hurry particularly. ' constables in their fraternity. 








Ta sum ap onter munkys—munkye iz—munkys, & 
that’s awl yoo ken make ov em, wich is more’n ken 
be sed ov sum men ez men. 

P. S. The munky iz conneckted bi marridge tu 
the baboon, bein a bruther in law. The marridge iz 
& well authentikated fack. Virgil sez: 

The munky marrid the baboon's sister, 

Smackt hiz lips & then he kissed her, 

Kissed her so hard he raised a blister, 
& she sot up a yell. 

She wuz a tender creecher no dout & coodn’t stan 
it. Most ov our sisters dont squeel much when tha 
ar kist. 











Bumors of the Bay. 


A BLESSED BABY. 
Time—Night. Husband absent. 
Wife and mother—Don’t ty; sweetie vittie babie; 
dadie isie comie homie toie bringie sweetie yittie 
babons somie candie. Yes’e, wasens you darliny 


| yittie babens. (Kiss, kiss.) 


Baby—A—a—a—a! Y—a—a—a! 

Mother—Didi sumie bodie buze’s darlie yittie one? 
Yes, a’didie, and muzzie willie whippie emmie forie 
itie, toie—don’t darlie. (Kiss.) 

Baby— Y—a—a—a—a! Y—a—a—a—a! Y—a—a— 
a—a! 

Dont ty, sweetie one! Wasie hungry? Yesie, 
sweetens yittie one, didie wantie somie toie eutie; 
soie didie. And muzzie didn’t knows itie. 

Baby—Y—a—a—a—a! Y—a—a—a—a! Y—a—a— 
a—a! 

Mother. Muzzie willie feedie darlie yittie one. 
Come herie, anie gettie somie twie eatie, bress its yit- 
tie heart! (Feeds it.) 

Baby—Y¥—a—a—a—! Y—a—a—a—a! Y—a—a— 
a—a! 

Mother—Breasie yittie soul! Don’t ty, my sweetie 
yittie babie. Listen. (Sings ) 

Baby, O, baby, by, 

Baby, by; O, baby by, 
Sweetie yittie baby, baby, 
Sweetie yitue baby, by O by. 


Baby.—_Y—a—a—a—a! Y—a—a—a—a! Y-—a—a 
—a—a! 

Mother.—My child, do stop crying, I wont have 
this any longer. You cross little scamp, I say! 

Baby—(still louder)-Y—a—a—a! Y—a—a—a— 
aa! Yaaa—aaa—aaa! 

Grand Tableau—Young mother holding “‘ beaute- 
ous babe” with one hand, while the other is making 
rapid descent upon beauteous babe's back. 





CATCHING A COLD. 
“Why captain, you appear to have a very bad 
cold.” 


“Yes, madam,” said the captain, who is fond of 
working in his garden early in the morning, in his 
shirt sleeves, “1 suppose 1 deserve it. 1 canght it 
while breaking the Seventh Commandment, last 
Sanday.” 

The party, male and female, started, and looked 


blank; and then the lady who had brought out the © 
remark said, as well as a choking fit of laughter | 


would let her: 


Well, upon my word, captain, considering the un- | 
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cles of something that caught the sunbeams, and “© Dot! you knew I had the bread tomix! Don’t 
glittered and flickered. Now you could see them, | let me ever hear of your stopping again to play with 
and now you couldn’t, it depended on the way you | anybody when I send you of an errand. Now I must 
held your bead. Diamonds! dear me, to think of work like lightning. Sue, give me the salt!” 
finding them in the sand! Dot thought it was just Dot’s mother was a good housekeeper, and never 
like a tairy-story, and down on her knees she went, let things hang around, so it wasn’t five minutes 
and sifted the sand and dirt through her fingers. | before the foaming yeast was poured into the flour, 
“ Where are you gving to sell them, Sallie?” | and the dough mixed and set to rise. Then she gave 
“Down to the jeweller’s of course; he'll buy them her family their supper, and then she carried Dot off 
right cff and pay us everso much! Isn’t it lucky upstairs and put her to bed. Dot was so tired, that 
we found them before anybody else!” | she went to sleep right away after her motuer kissed 





You éertainly think by this time that these were her good-night, went to sleep, and dreamed of noth- | 


all very litule girls, and so they were. Like the | ing but diamonds. 
maid with the pail of milk on her head, they begam | Now there was to be company the next day—some 
to count their money before they had it. Sallie was cousins from the city, a gentleman and his wife and 
going to put hers in a savings-bank till winter, and two daughters. And if there was anybody in the 
then buy a sied withit. Katie, the other little girl, | world that Dot’s mother wanted to have things par- 
had vague visions of whole mountains of candy ticularly nice for, it was these people, for they knew 
striped white and red: while dear little Dot’s heart what was what, and showed they knew, too. Sue 
beat very fast with the bright hope of getting some- wanted to please them, too, because sometime, you 
thing beautiful for her mamma. know, they might ask her to visit them in the city. 

*- Where de you put the diamonds as fast as you So, next morning, Dot was allowed to paint pictures 
get them?” she asked her companions. | undisturbed, while her mother baked bread and bis- 

‘Im our aprons, but they keep spilling out. Dot, cuit, and got her chickens all realy for the oven. 
lev’s take your pail, we can put all ours in it, amd Then she left Sue to take charze, while she dressed 
then divide the money.” Dot in clean clothes, and pat on her own company 

All rigut! what could be better? Dot putthe cent dress. By-and-by, the cousins came, looking as 
im her shoe because she hadn’t any pucket, and then handsome as tulips, and they all had a nice time in 
the whole three went to work in earnest to fill the the pleasant shaded parlor, until dinner was ready. 
pail with diamonds. How much nicer than yeast! The chickens were carved, and the sauces passed, and 
They couldn’t get the diamonds alone very weil, Sue passed the bread-plate heaped with light snowy 
there was a good deal of sand along with them; se _ slices. 
they filled up pretty fast, and presently there was a, “Is this home-made?” asked Mr. Pinfeather ; 
pail fall of something, damp and gray, with little | “‘ how delicious your bread always is!” And he took 


sparkles in it. | a slice and tasted it. é 
“ Now we will go to the jewellers!” said the three | I don't believe any one noticed the change on his 
little partners. | face, he was always so polite, but he certainly put his 


So off they travelled side by side, down another hand to his mouth as if to remove sumething, and 
street, to where Mr. Gouki the jeweller had his great then laid his slice down by his plate, and devoted 
windows fall of watches, and rings, andspoons. At himselfto the chicken. But Mrs. Pinfeather, who 
the door they stopped, neither wanted to go in first, never liked to hear other housekeepers praised, 
but at last the others pushed Dot ahead with the pail coughed presently, pat ber handkerchief to her lips, 
in ber hand, and with very pink cheeks, and a quak- and laid her bread down with an emphasis, so that 
ing heart she went up to the counter. Sue and her mother both noticed it, and took the 

*“* Well, little girls, wnat do you want to-day?” alarm, though what the matter was they did not 
asked old Mr. Gould, good-natarediy. dream. 


The munky ken kur! hiz tail round the lim ov a usual circumstances of the case, and your present 
tree, & swing in the summer breezes butifal, & keteh surroundings, it was hardly necessary for you to 
flies, & hev a hunky old time ov it, wich iz a advan- enter 80 much into particalars?” 
tig he hez over the elefunt or krabs, & most animals, | _ Wher the innocent captain got home, he found, to 
lakioedia Waa, his diemay, that the Seventh Commandment does not 
The munky hez fingers & tose like the rest ov us, | say, “Thou shalt the » Day & 
but dont use pocket bandkerchifs tu blow his nose, | "¢eP it holy!” 
wich unfi:s him for the susiety ov the bo mond, wich 
duz. A PICKLED BABY. 
He iznt a hansum kuss in the face, but ez he duznt ivi 
es = ‘4 A little four-year-old, living in a neighboring ward, 
hev lookin glasses, it dont make a dif ov bitterance, | has a habit of getting into babyhood serapes every 
pricy dont wenn ignorence is bliss, tiz folly | day. At one time he tips over the work-box, and 
eee ee ee ee | then down comes all the multifarious “ fixins ” of 
He livs on kokonuts princply, & heza high old time | women folks: this done, he climbe into the ak 
snowballin with em, & playin 10 pins & base bawl; | gets wet, and bawis out fariously until mamma rans 
kricket & krokay he izn’t postid onto, ez yet, & to get — “darlin’ baby” out of the muss, which is 
thare’s whare we hev got the best ov him. Eza_ no sooner done than the young rascal pulls the cat 
krokayer, he iz nowhare alongside ov sum gals I kno | all round the room by the tail, making poor pussy 
ov, & he iznt-a adept at billyuds nuther. | mew in the most agonizing ete But “ mamma’s 
Paint poses ae akordin ta thair heft, but not | little pet” got into a very bad scrape the other day, 
| whereby bh badly pickled. Having made 
The gorillas iz the Morrisseys & Heenans ov the | a car whet gtr phason a large jar of sd 
munky race, & wood be more’n a match for eather ov | the little fellow thought he would have at least what 
these poogilists, without trainin too, wich saves a big folks call a square meal: so in went the head in 
site ov bother. The munky never iz affiicktid with | tne jar of pickles, bat out the head couldnt get, and 
Seamed as the foe, bel Sos beeen eum wets | Sch ennens ae ene” antes tan mel 
: : | interesting noise, which attracted the frightened 
aon — sis gt ony Kp: ed ay se | mother, who found the young hopeful jnst in the fix 
: y hez e best ov us, ez e dont Y | dexcribed. Amid screams and cries, the jar had to 
ta 7 wnt at the present hie prices, & dont hev ta be broken before the baby’s head could be extricate, 
zo Bre Boston pg a read Henry Bm | which having been done, “little pickle,” as he is now 
9 ; pect cco Reye 8 oh ated am | called, cast sly looks at his ma, and then at the 
» Wich mistak | pickles, exclaiming: 
Ez I hev spoke ov the munkys tale, wich is long & | “O mamma, ~ doin to det pickled aden.” 
flexible, I wood say it iznt ez long ez the tales in the | Pee art 
N.Y. Leger, wich iz marked tu be continood ever- 
MINOR JOKES. 


lastinly. 
Munkys iz grate pets with sailors, but iznt handy; GRrocxp RENTSs,—The effect of an earthquake. 
Fast YounG MES'’s Motro.— Meet and drink. 











to hevin the house, but I shood prefer em tu bed 


bags, wich yoo find im the best regerlated taverms| THe Youxe Lapies’ Request.—Make me an 
| offer. | 


& steembotes. . 

Mank)s iz gay & festiv kosses in thair nativ halls,| What plaything is above every other? The top. 
whare tha dont bev ta dress for dinner & smuther| What song do the hens sing after one has dropped 
thair natcheral ardoor, bat when tha git sivilized tha | anegg? Why, a round de-lay, of course. 


put om the gravity ov a deeken & go for the coppers When is a lead budy not a dead body? When it’s . 
| 


about ez sharp, but don’t fancy em hot. | a gall-on a-bier. 
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